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THE FIRST EDITION OF DE LA MOTHE’S 
FRENCH ALPHABETH AND OF 
HOLLYBRAND’S FRENCH 
SCHOOLEMAISTER 


By JAMEs F’. Royster 
University of North Carolina 


From George De la Mothe’s very practical little French grammar 
and conversation manual, the French Alphabeth, ‘‘more than from 
any other of these early [grammatical] works we can form a fairly 
adequate idea of the method of teaching French prevalent’’ in 
Elizabethan England. This is the opinion of Miss Kathleen Lamb- 
ley, who several years ago published an interesting and thorough- 
going study of the teaching of French in England during Tudor 
and Stuart times. De la Mothe’s book was licensed to Richard 


Field on the twenty-first of June, 1592, under the following entry 
in the Register of the Company of Stationers: 


Richard ffield—Entered for his Copie under the hande of the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Maister Coldock Master. A booke entitled the 
French Alphabet together with the treasure of the French tonge.2 

It is a bibliographical tradition that no copy of a 1592 edition 
of the French Alphabeth is in existence. An edition printed by 
Edward Alde in 1595 is the earliest print, it is generally stated, 
of which we have a copy.’ Miss Lambley accepts it for a fact that 
‘‘no copy of this earliest edition has been preserved.’’* Stengel 
makes no reference to it in his Chronologisches Verzeichnis fran- 
zosischer Grammatiken.® Miss L. E. Farrer® has gone so far as to 


1 The Teaching and Cultivation of the French Language in England During 
Tudor and Stuart Times, University of Manchester Press, 1920. The quotation 
above is from page 166. 


2 Ed. Arber, II, 614. 

3 Other editions appeared in 1603, 1615, 1625, 1633, 1639, and 1647. 

4 Op. cit., p. 162; ef. p. 417. 

5 Oppeln, 1890, p. 28. 

6Un Devancier de Cotgrave; la Vie et les Oeuvres de Claude de Sainkens, 
Paris, 1908; quoetd by Miss Lambley, op. cit., p. 162, note 3. 
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take the entry in the Register of the Company of Stationers quoted 
above as a permission to print another edition of Claudius Holly- 
band’s Treasurie,? which she assumes was prevented and super- 
ceded by the publication of his dictionary in the same year. The 
recently issued monumental Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed 
in England, Scotland and Ireland . . . 1475-1640 encourages the 
legend by failing to record the existence of a copy of the 1592 edi- 
tion. To its notice of the 1595 edition is added: ‘‘Ent. to R. Field, 
21 jn. 1592.’’ It is not clear whether this is intended to ignore the 
question of an earlier edition or to imply that the printing licensed 
in 1592 was delayed until 1595. 

As a matter of fact, a copy of the 1592 edition of the French 
Alphabeth is in the possession of the Library of Congress.® The 
title-page of this copy reads as follows: 


THE FRENCH/ ALPHABETH, TEACHING/ IN A VERY SHORT TYME, 
by/ a most easie way, to pronounce French natu-/ rally, to reade it perfectly, 
to write it/ truely, and to speak it accordingly./ Together with/ THE 
TREASVRE OF TH[E]!° Frenchtoung, conteyning the rarest Sentenc[es.]1° 
Pouerbes, Parables, Similies, Apethgm[es,]19 and Golden sayings, of the most 
excellent/ French Authours, as vvell/ Potes as Orators./ The one diligently 
compiled, and the other pai[n-]1°/ fully gathered and set in order, after the 
Alp[ha-]1°/ beticall maner, for the benefite of those that/ are desirous of the 
French-toung./ By G. D. L. M. N./ AT LONDON/ Printed by BR. Field, and 
are to be sold by H./ Iackson, dwelling in Fleestreet, beneath/ the conduit, at 
the signe of S. Iohn/ the Euangelist. 1592. 


Mr. Fred. W. Ashley, Chief Assistant Librarian, writes me: ‘‘The 
only indication as to the date when the Library of Congress re- 
ceived its copy of De la Mothe’s French Alphabeth is found in the 
Library’s rubber-stamp of ownership bearing the date 1886 on the 
tiele-page.’’ 


7 The Treasurie of the French Tong .... London, 1580. 
8 A Dictionarie French and English was published in the next year, 1593. 


®I came upon this copy two years ago. From the catalogue of the Library 
of Congress A. G. Kennedy (A Bibliography of Writings on the English 
Language, Cambridge and New Haven, 1927, no. 2513) records the title with- 
out comment, and repeats the error of the Library of Congress Catalogue in 
giving De la Mothe’s initials as ‘‘N. G.’’ His name was George; the N prob- 
ably stands for ‘‘Norman’’; certainly it is no part of his name. The author, 
a religious refugee, was one of a large number of Normans in England at the 
time. The earliest record of his activities in England is his employment as 
tutor to Sir Henry Wallop’s son in 1589 (Lambley, op. cit., p. 162). It is 
very likely that he is the ‘‘M. de la Mothe’’ mentioned in a list of French 
refugees from the Pays de Caux endorsed by Lord Burleigh who were said to 
be at Rye in 1585 and described as ‘‘repaired into England for religion’’ 
(Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, XX, pp. 292-293). 
10 The margin is so damaged that the letters in brackets have been cut off. 
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This title-page is similar to that of the 1595 edition except for 
differences in spelling, the correction of two obvious errors (Pouer- 
bes, Potes), the omission of the in the last line but one, and the 
change in the name of the printer and in the year of publication, 
as may be seen by comparing it with the title-page of the second 
edition, which is here printed from the Bodleian Library copy 
(Douce MM 298). 


THE FRENCH/ ALPHABETH, TEACHING/ IN A VERY SHORT TIME 
BY/ a most easie way, to pronounce French natu-/ rally, to reade it perfectly, 
to write it/ truely, and to speake it accor-/ dingly./ Together with THE 
TREASVRE OF THE/ French tung, containing the rarest Sentences,/ 
Prouerbes, Parables, Similies, Apothegmes,/ and Golden sayinges, of the most 
excellent/ French Authors, as wel! Po-/ ets as Orators./ The one diligently 
compiled, and the other pain-/ fully gathered and set in order, after the Al-/ 
phabeticall maner, for the benefite of those that are desirous of/ the French 
tung./ By G. D. L. M. N./ AT LONDON/ Printed by E. Allde, and are to 
be sold by H. Iackson,/ dwelling in Fleestreet, beneath the conduit,/ at the 
signe of S. John Euan-/ gelist. 1595. 

The similarity of the editions throughout is such that we may 
say with certainty that the second edition was set up from a copy 
of the first, in different types, without revision or intentional change. 

With an exception which is not very important, the little that 
has been said about De la Mothe and his work needs no revision on 
account of the unearthing of the earliest edition of his only book. 
Miss Lambley founded a biographical assertion upon certain state- 
ments in the 1595 edition. ‘‘At this date [1595],’’ she says, (p. 
163), ‘‘De la Mothe had joined the group of teachers in St. Paul’s. 
Churchyard. He taught at the ‘Signe of the Helmet,’ and ‘there 
you shall find him ever willing to show you any favour or curtesie 
he may’... Any one desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
author for his better furtherance of the French tongue could also 
make inquiries at the Sign of St. John the Evangelist in Fleet 
Street, beneath the Conduit, where lived the printer Hugh Jackson, 
commissioned to sell the book.’’ This statement is taken from ‘‘ An 
Advertisement to the Reader’’ in the second (1595) edition. The 
“‘Advertisement’’ appears in the first (1592) edition in exactly 
the same form. De la Mothe ‘‘had joined the group’’ at least as 
early as 1592. 

This slight illustration will serve to show the danger of depend- 
ing upon personal or topical references in Elizabethan language 
manuals without collating all the editions—and they were generally 
numerous—or even after having collated all of them. A better 
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example may be cited from the earlier French grammar of Holly- 
band, the French Schoolemaister. In the first edition of this popu- 
lar school book of which we have a copy, that of 1573, a fairly 
definitely dated reference is made to the death of Richard Edwards, 
the author of Damon and Pithias. 

There is a good song: I do maruell who hath made it. 

It is the maister of the children of the Queenes chapell. 

What is his name? 

Maister Edwards. Is he a liue? I heard say that he was dead. 

It is alreadie a good while a go: ther are at the least fiue years and a half. 

Truelie it is a pitie: he was a man of good wit, and a good poete: and a 
great player of playes. (page 132) 
Richard Edwards died on the thirty-first of October, 1566. Five 
and a half years ‘‘at the least’’ would earry us into 1572, when 
very likely copy was being prepared for the book which appeared 
in 1573. The reference, then, is in this ease accurate and depend- 
able. But so thoroughly conventionalized and fast-set are the dia- 
logues in Elizabethan conversation manuals that these same ques- 
tions and answers are not only left unaltered in the next edition 
(that of 1582, announced as ‘‘newly corrected’’), but are continued 
through to the edition of 1606 (announced as ‘‘now newly corrected 
and amended by P. Erondelle’’). 

The accepted theory is that the French Schoolemaister was first 
printed ‘‘most probably in 1565,’’4 though no copy of this edition 
is known to have survived. This belief is based upon a reference 
in the preface to Hollyband’s French Littleton to the French 
Schoolemaister as already published. In a paper printed in The 
Library ten years ago,!* Mr. A. W. Pollard argued against this view 
and sought to show that the 1573 edition of the Schoolemaister is 
the first print of the work. Mr. Pollard’s chief concern was to re- 


11 Lambley, op. cit., p. 134. For one reason or another Miss Lambley gave 
no attention to Mr. Pollard’s article in The Library, published five years be- 
fore her book appeared. Unknowingly, however, she sets aside one argument 
of Mr. Pollard’s against the possibility of a date earlier than 1568 for the 
publication of the Schoolemaister. Mr. Pollard had argued that Hollyband 
did not come to England in 1562, as is usually guessed, but nearer to 1568, 
since 1568 ‘‘is the year in which he is first entered in the list of Aliens.’’ But 
Miss Lambley quotes from the ‘‘ Return of Aliens in London’’ (Hugenot So- 
ciety Publications, X) the information that ‘‘in 1571 he is said to have been 
in London seven years,’’ or as early as 1564, and from the ‘‘ Lists of Deniza- 
tions’’ (Hugenot Society Publications, ad. nom. ‘‘A Sancto Vinculo,’’) the 
statement that ‘‘in 1566 he took out letters of denization.’’ 


12 Vol. XXI (3d. Series, Vol. VI), 1915, pp. 77 ff. (‘‘Claudius Hollyband’’). 
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move the date of 1566 as that of the first edition of the Inttleton, 
with its reference to the earlier Schoolemaister. The title-page of 
the Littleton carries the date of 1566 plainly printed in arabic 
numerals, but upon solid bibliographical grounds and upon less 
certain biographical evidence Mr. Pollard makes a strong case for 
his contention that the date 1566 is a typographical error, probably 
for 1576%* If the Littleton was not published before 1576, the ref- 
erence to the Schoolemaister would be to the 1573 edition. For the 
details of Mr. Pollard’s argument, the reader must be referred to 
the article in The Library. 

If an edition of the Schoolemaister was issued in 1565, reference 
to the death of Richard Edwards could not have appeared in it. In 
the absence of any copy of a supposed edition ‘‘about 1565,’’ it 
cannot, of course, be proved that the Edwards reference was not 
inserted as an addition to the 1573 edition, but in view of the hard- 
and-fast contents of the conversation manuals—unchanged for more 
than thirty years in the ease of this statement—it seems likely that 
the correctly dated reference of 1573 is a first use in a first edition 
of this dialogue and that the chances are against its having been 
inserted in the 1573 print, which does not even boast of the highly 
unreliable advertising term of ‘‘revised’’ or ‘‘newly corrected.’’ 
If this is true, it adds weight to Mr. Pollard’s arguments against 
the existence of a ‘‘ghost’’ edition of the Schoolemaister earlier 
than that of 1573. 


13In the Short-Title Catalogue, 1926, ‘‘1566 [or rather 1576].’’ In 1915 
Mr. Pollard, modestly confessing his newly acquired interest in Hollyband, 
regretted the lack of information about him then available in English. Since 
that time the industrious Hugenot text-book writer and schoolmaster has 
received greater attention. In addition to the consideration which he had 
from Miss Lambley, selections from the Littleton and the Schoolemaister have 
recently been published in an attractive and popular form in a Haslewood 
Book of 1925 (The Elizabethan Home Discovered in Two Dialogues by Claudius 
Hollyband and Peter Erondell, edited by M. St. Clare Byrne), which R. B. 
McKerrow (R.H.S., II, 1926 [No. 5, Jan.], 112) calls ‘‘a pleasant volume of 
selections’? which deserves ‘‘a most cordial welcome.’’ The editor, however, 
takes Hollyband’s language exercise books entirely too seriously as social 
documents and apparently has not given sufficient consideration to the con- 
ventionality of the pedagogical type. Ignored are Miss Lambley’s discussion 
of Hollyband and F. J. Curtis’s reprint of the dialogues in the first edition 
of the French Littleton, A Sixteenth Century English-French Phrase Book, ' 
in ‘‘Festschrift zum 75. Neuphilologentag zu Frankfort,’’ 1912. 











LATIN MANUSCRIPTS IN AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 


By B. L. ULLMAN 


University of Chicago 


The following list is a supplement to those given by M. de Ricci 
and by me in the last few years.1 For the scope and purpose of 
the lists I refer the reader to these two articles. It is to be hoped 
that further supplements may be published from time to time. Un- 
fortunately some private owners of manuscripts do not wish the 
learned world to know what manuscripts they own, chiefly because 
they do not wish to be bothered with inquiries. They have not 
learned that the ownership of such treasures involves a respons- 
ibility. 

Let me remind the reader that I have been able to examine but 
few of the manuscripts listed. These lists are purely preliminary 
and for the convenience and information of scholars; eventually a 
complete catalog should be made. 


AUGUSTINE 

De Doctrina Christiana. Ann Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan, 152. Vel. 
(XII C.), ff. 120. Incomplete at beginning and end. Obtained from W. 
H. Allen, Philadelphia, in 1925. Mr. Allen bought it in England. 

Manuale. New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 154 (B. 99). (XV 
.) 

Super Epistolam Iohannis Homiliae Decem. New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan 
Library, M. 334. Vel. (VII C.), 133 ff. Written at Luxeuil. 

Sermones. New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 17. Vel. (VII C.). 


BEDE 
Commentarius in Samuelem. New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 
335. Vel. (IX C.), 143 ff. From the Cathedral of Beauvais. 
Historia Anglorum. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane. Vel. (XIV C.), 
146 ff. Probably written in England. 


BOETHIUS 
De Consolatione. Ann Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan, 154. Vel. (XV 
C.), 144 ff. Contains Boethius ff. 1-67v, Symmachus Floril. ff. 68-121v, 
Boethius Index ff. 122-14lv, blank 142-144. Inscription: Liber M hug 
fframite (%?). Bookplate of F. E. Sotheby Ecton. Obtained from W. H. 
Allen, Philadelphia, in 1925. See J. E. Dunlap in P.A.P.A. LVII (1926), 
p- XXv. 


1 Philological Quarterly, I (1922), 100; V (1926), 152. 
6 
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LATIN CLASSICAL MSS IN AMERICA 


CAESAR 


Opera. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane. Vel. (XV C.), 187 ff. (f. 137 
missing). Armorial stamp of De Kay. 


CICERO 


Epistolae. New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 403. (XV C.). 

Tusculanae Disputationes. Chicago, Ill., B. L. Ullman. Pap. (XV C.), 132 ff. 
Written in Italy. Contains also Leonardo Bruni’s Introductio ad Philo- 
sophiam Moralem and Bernardus’ Epistola de Modo et Cura Rei Famili- 
aris. Obtained from P. M. Barnard, Tunbridge Wells, England, in 1915 
(Catalog 104, No. 68). 

De Senectute, De Amicitia, Paradora, Synonima. Pittsburgh, Pa., Edward 
Duff Balken. Vel. (XV C.). Contains also De Punctorum Ordine Trac- 
tatus. Written in Italy. 


FESTUS (PAULUS DIACONUS) 


Pauli Excerpta ex Libris Festi de Verborum Significatu. Chicago, Tl, B. L. 
Ullman. Pap. (1465), 85 ff. Contains also Gasparino Barzizza’s Ortho- 
graphia and De Elocutione. From the library of William Henry Black 
(bought by him of George Willis, London dealer, in 1848). Obtained from 
P. M. Barnard, Tunbridge Wells, England. 


HORACE 


Opera. New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 404. Vel. (XI-XII 


C.) 
JEROME 


Adversus Pelagium. Chicago, Ill., B. L. Ullman. Pap. (XV C.), 33 ff. Ob- 
tained from H. Hugendubel, Munich. 

Epistolae. New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 477. (XV C.). 

De Viris Illustribus. New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 401. 
XV C.). 

Vitae Patrum. New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 626. (XIV 
C.). 

JUSTINIAN 


Institutiones. New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 442. (XIII C.). 
Novellae. The University of Chicago manuscript mentioned in the previous 
list (KC 817 N) was written in the fourteenth century, though the Uni- 
versity catalog assigns it to the middle of the thirteenth. It contains 150 ff. 


JUSTINUS 


—tTuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane. Vel. (XV C.), 129+4 ff. Floren- 
tine, about 1450. At end, ‘‘Alfonsus Palentinus.’’ 


JUVENAL 


—New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 274. (XV C.). 

Ann Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan, 147. Vel. (XV C.), 111 ff. 
Contains also Persius. Inscription in Hebrew on f.lllv: Piero Antonio 
Genilo (%) Rossi (?%). Belonged to the Patrizzi family (coat of arms 
f.1, f.111; inscription f.111: Patricie). From the library of George Dunn, 
Woolley Hall near Maidenhead. Obtained from Voynich in 1924. 





LIVY 


—New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 476. (XV C.). 
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LUCRETIUS 
——WNew York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 482. (XV C.). 


OVID 


Heroides. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane. Vel. (XV C.), 74 ff. Written 
in northern Italy. Name on ff. 1, 41, 73: Di Casas Minutoli Tegrimi. 
From the library of A. Firmin-Didot (Paris, 1878, No. 14, in which pre- 
vious owner is given as M. Eug. Piot). 

Metamorphoses. New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 443 (XV C.). 


PERSIUS 
See under Juvenal. 
SALLUST 


Catilina, Jugurtha. Ann Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan, 145. Vel. 
(XII C.), 81 ff. Inscription on f.8lv (XIV C.?): Est liber iste met Ber- 
nardint nomine dicti et de pretore sanguinitate vocor. Obtained from 
Voynich in 1925. 


SOLINUS ' 


Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane. Pap. (1463), 95 ff. Written in Italy. 
Name on fly-leaf: Di Antonio Orsetti (XVII C.). From the library of 
G. Libri (London, 1859, No. 947). 


SYMMACHUS 





See under Boethius. 
TERENCE 
Ann Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan, 149. Vel. (XV C.), 165 ff. 
Written in Italy. Obtained in 1925 from Voynich, who bought it in Italy. 
VALERIUS MAXIMUS 


—Ann Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan, 148. Vel. (about 1400), 126 ff. 
Written by two hands. Obtained in 1924 from Voynich, who bought it in 
Italy. See F. W. Kelsey in 7.A.P.A. LVI (1925), 242. 


VIRGIL 5 
Opera. New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 223. (XV C.). F 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Grammatici Veteres. New York, N.Y., Pierpont Morgan Library, M. 413. 
(XV C.). 











JUVENAL IN ENGLAND 1750-1802 


By Ropert CALVIN WHITFORD 
Knox College 


In summarizing the influence of D. Junius Juvenalis upon Eng- 
lish literature, the casual observer skips blithely from The Vanity 
of Human Wishes, which was published in 1749, to Gifford’s virile 
translation that was published in 1802. In the intervening half 
century so serenely disregarded, the Satires of Juvenal were not 
unknown. Indeed, they were frequently translated and widely 
imitated, and the Juvenalian spirit was one of the important fac- 
tors in social progress in that revolutionary era. One might go 
on to urge that in Byron’s masterpieces the hands are the hands 
of Horace but the voice is the voice of Juvenal. The purpose of 
this paper, however, is merely to present evidence of the wide- 
spread influence of Juvenal in the period indicated and to suggest 
briefly a reason for this vogue. 

The ‘‘Dryden”’ version of the Satwrae, first issued in 1693, was 
looked upon as a standard of excellence in free translation through- 
out the eighteenth century. It was several times reissued as a 
whole, and certain of the satires were republished individually in 
the collected works of their authors. In the second half of the 
century there were at least two editions. Of these the first ap- 
peared in 1754.1. The other is in the twelfth volume of R. Ander- 
son’s Complete Edition of the Poets of Great Britain [1795].2, The 
Eighth Satire as translated by George Stepney for the Dryden ver- 
sion was included in The Works of Celebrated Authors, Of whose 
Writings there are but Small Remains. Volume the Second. Con- 
taining the Works of George Stepney, Esq; William Walsh, Esq; 
Thomas Tickell, Esq; and Poems by Bishop Sprat.* (London, Ton- 
son, 1750). 

Congreve’s translation of the Eleventh Satire had a place in The 


1See the British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books. 


2Pp. 637-717. The five Satires which were Dryden’s own share in the work 
are included in the Derrick edition of the Miscellaneous Works of John Dry- 
den... (London, 1760), IX, 160-336. 


8 ‘¢ Juvenal, the Eighth Satire’’ occupies pp. 22-46 in a volume of 415 pages. 
9 
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Works of Mr. William Congreve. Volume the Third. Containing, 
The Mourning Bride, a Tragedy. The Judgment of Paris, a 
Masque. Semele, an Opera. Poems upon several Occasions. Bir- 
mingham, Printed by John Baskerville. For J. and R. Tonson,* 
in the Strand, London. MDCCLXI. 

Although the reviewers contended that, to be justified, a new 
version should excel that of Dryden and his affiliated ‘‘ Hands,’’ . 
there were several new translations before ‘that of Gifford. In 
1753 appeared A Translation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal by 
R. Hingeston.’ In 1755, Samuel Derrick advertised a forthcoming 
translation of Juvenal ‘‘with notes, &e.,’’ and Dodsley printed in 
a shilling pamphlet Derrick’s version of the Third Satire. In 
1760 appeared The Satires of Juvenal, in Latin and English, with 
Notes by John Stirling.’ 

Another partial translation, or pseudo-translation, is the abridg- 
ment of the Tenth Satire that Amory interpolated in his eccentric 
Infe of John Buncle (1766). Three years later there was a new 
edition of the prose translation by Doctor Thomas Sheridan, the 
learned and witty grandfather of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The 
1769 edition was issued in Dublin; there appears to have been 
another Dublin edition in 1777, and also in that year there was 
an edition issued by Nicholson in both Cambridge and London.® 
The title of the London edition of 1777, as of the edition of 1739, 
is, The Satires of Juvenal translated: with Explanatory and Class- 
ical Notes Relating to the Laws and Customs of the Greeks and 
Romans. 


4‘“The Eleventh Satire of Juvenal’’ fills pp. 308-332. It reappeared also 
in Bell’s Poets of Great Britain (1784), XXVIII, 199-212, and in the seventh 
volume (1794) of Anderson’s Poets, pp. 549-552. 

5 Noticed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, XXIII, 298, June, 1753. 

6 The Third Satire of Juvenal, translated into English Verse by Samuel 
Derrick, is noticed in the Monthly Review, XII, 229. 

7 There was a second edition in 1763. Both are listed in Lowndes, Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual, and in the Bibliotheca Scriptorum Classicorum of Wilhelm 
Engelmann, the eighth edition edited by Dr. E. Preuss. 

8 The Life of John Buncle, Esq; containing various Observations and Re- 
flections, made in several Parts of the World and many Extraordinary Re- 
lations. . . (London, MDCCLXVI), Vol. II, pp. 499-512. 

9In Halkett and Laing, A Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseudo- 
nymous Literature of Great Britain (1885), the 1777 edition is attributed to 
‘‘Samuel (?) Dunster’’ but it is practically identical in wording with the 
1739 edition. For opportunity to compare the two I am indebted to the 
courtesy of officials of the New York Public Library and the Library of 
Yale University. The 1769 edition is listed in the British Museum catalogue. 
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In 1785 came the truly notable edition and translation by Ed- 
ward Owen, M.A., ‘‘Rector of Warrington, and Master of the Free 
School in that Town,’’ The Satires of Juvenal, translated into 
English Verse; with a correct Copy of the original Latin on the 
opposite Page; cleared of all the most exceptionable Passages, and 
illustrated with marginal Notes from the best Commentators. Also, 
Dr. Brewster’s Persius, with the Original on the opposite Page, and 
Notes from Casaubon, to illustrate the Design and Method, as well 
as Scope of the several Satires.’° 

This translator was rather vigorously censured by the Critical 
Reviewers because he rendered the mock-heroic passage of the 
Fourth Satire in Hudibrasties instead of in the conventional heroic 
couplet. In the following year, he reissued his translation with 
an answer to the reviewers. The title of the second edition is, A 
Translation of Juvenal and Persius into English Verse. With I. 
A chronology adapted to their writings. II. An essay on the satire 
of the ancients and the abuses of modern satire. And III. A con- 
futation of the censure past upon the first edition by the Critical 
Reviewers. By Edward Owen, M.A. Second edition: with a new 
translation of Persius instead of Dr. Brewster’s.™ 

Three years later the Reverend Martin Madan, the unfortunate 
author of Thelyphthora, published a complete version of Juvenal.’” 
He made the heroic attempt to render the Saturae line for line, 
word for word, into something that should approximate English 
verse. The Elizabethan advocates of classical metres might have 
smiled, or choked, over some of his almost dactylic lines. 

In 1791, versions of the Fourth and Fourteenth Satires appeared 
in the Miscellanies of Captain Thomas Morris.’** They are clear 
and not unpoetic translations, although their author weakened his 


10 This title is from Monthly Review, LXXVI, 451, (1787), except that 
there ‘‘Casaubon’’ is misprinted ‘‘Causabon’’ and the annotation is ‘‘8vo., 
2 vols., 7 s. bound, Lowndes, 1786.’’ The B.M. catalogue gives practically 
the same title with the date 1785. 


11 This title is from the copy in the library of Columbia University. Im- 
mediately after the title-page this book has an unnumbered leaf with an ad- 
vertisement evidently intended for the first volume, which consisted of the 
Latin text only. The British Museum catalogue records possession of the 
first volume only. Another edition on the original plan of printing text and 
translation on alternate pages was issued in 1791. It was reviewed in the 
Town and Country Magazine, XXIII, 450. 

124 new and literal Translation of Juvenal and Persws; with copious Ex- 
planatory Notes, by which these difficult satirists are rendered easy and famil- 
tar to the reader. .. (London, MDCCLXXXIX). In two volumes. 


13 Miscellanies in Prose and Verse (London, 1791), pp. 68-121. 
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verse by diffuseness, as do most poets who attempt to render Latin 
hexameters by heroic couplets. 

The scholar, Gilbert Wakefield, published in 1795 a volume of 
Poetical Translations that included a version of the Tenth Satire.’* 
In 1797, a part of Gifford’s translation of the same satire appeared 
in the Anti-Jacobin Review. 

Finally, in the fall of 1801, there came forth a quite absurd 
metrical version, The Satires of Juvenal, by William Rhodes.** And 
in 1802 appeared at last Gifford’s magnum opus, The Satires of 
Decimus Junius Juvenalis. Translated into English Verse, by 
William Gifford, Esq. With Notes and Illustrations. 4to. lxvii + 
486 pp. (London, 1802). 

In addition to the translations, there were many free paraphrases 
or imitations of Juvenal. Of these the most reputable is the volume 
by Edward Burnaby Greene entitled, The Satires of Juvenal para- 
phrastically imitated and adapted to the Times. With a Preface. 
(London, 1763).%7 This is a mildly entertaining piece of work, 
though often the sense is far from that of the original Latin. The 
Sixth Satire, for example, is considerably softened; women are 
criticised not for Roman vices but for such foibles as enjoying 
Italian musie and preferring Barry to Garrick as a stage lover. 


14 Poetical Translations from the Ancients, by Gilbert Wakefield, was re- 
viewed in the British Critic, VI, 244-246, with unkind comparisons between 
Wakefield’s translation and the versions by Dryden and Johnson. 

15 Anti-Jacobin Review, VI, 280-281, in the course of a review of ‘‘ The 
Satires of Persius, translated by William Drummond, Esq. M.P., 8vo, pp. 111. 
Wright, London, 1797.’’ 

16 This book is reviewed in the British Critic, XIX, 49-58. Like several 
other translations, it was issued with an accompanying Latin text. Editions 
of the Saturae in the original Latin only, I have made no attempt to enumer- 
ate. Engelmann mentions three published in England between 1750 and 1800. 
There was also one French version that was well known in England during 
the half century, Satires de Juvenal traduites par M. Dusaulx, Ancien Com- 
missaire de la Gendarmerie de 1’Académie Royale des Sciences et Belles- 
Lettres de Nancy. (Paris, 1770). 

17 Pp. xxiv, 229, 12mo. Since the British Museum Catalogue gives the date 
of publication as 1764, it appears that the little book was reissued. At least 
it gave its author a name, for in 1763 the Monthly Review (XXVIII, 487) 
remarks that The Tower, a poetical Epistle, inscribed to John Wilkes, Esq., 
seems to come from ‘‘the author of the new paraphrase of Juvenal.’’ In 
1766 appeared The Politician, a Poem. Addressed to Mr. James Scott... By 
the Author of Juvenal’s Satires imitated and adapted to the Times. Greene 
was the writer of at least four other satires, two of which he claimed for him- 
self as author of the Juvenal paraphrase: Poetical Essays. By the Author of 
Juvenal’s Satires Imitated (1772) is noticed in the Monthly Review, XLVII, 
150ff. The Conciliation; a Poem. By the Author of Juvenal’s Satires, para- 
phrastically imitated is noticed in the Monthly Review, LVIII, 398. 
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The author’s political bias is shown in his praise of Pitt and cen- 
sure of Bute, in the Tenth Satire and elsewhere. His religio- 
political position is suggested by his derision of Methodists in the 
Third Satire and hearty condemnation of Jesuits in the Fifteenth. 

Another series of paraphrases was entitled : Imitations of Juvenal 
and Persius by Thomas Nevile, A.M. This book, a small octavo, 
appeared in 1769.1* Earlier in the same year, the same author had 
issued, by way of testing the public taste, The Fourteenth Satire 
of Juvenal, imitated, a version that the Monthly Reviewer wel- 
comed as ‘‘incomparably the best that has hitherto been made of 
the same satire.’”?® 

Several other imitations of specific satires appeared during the 
half century. Most important were Doctor Johnson’s two para- 
phrases, which were several times reissued.2® Among the para- 
phrases by less distinguished authors were the following: 

The Subscription Soldier, in Imitation of the Sixteenth Satire 
of Juvenal (London, [1760] ).72 

An ‘‘Imitation of Juvenal’s First Satire,’’ on pages 29-85 of 
XSMWPDRIBVNWLAY : or, The Sauce-pan (London, 1781).?? 

Nobility: a Poem. In Imitation of Juvenal’s Eighth Satire 
(London, 1783) .?° 


Seventeen Hundred and Ninety-one: a Poem, in Imitation of the 
Thirteenth Satire of Juvenal. By A. Murphy. (London, 1791). 

Flagellation of the Whigs. A Poem. In Imitation of the First 
Satire of Juvenal. By John Dryden, junior, Esq. [1792].*° 


18 The title is given as it appeared in the Monthly Review, XLII, 46. Ac- 
cording to a note in Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes ... (London, 1812), ITI, 78, 
the volume included versions of five satires of Persius and only three of Juve- 
nal, the seventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth. 
19 Mo. Rev. XL, 136-137. Here the name was spelled ‘‘ Neville.’’ 
_ 20 They were included, of course, in his Poetical Works (1785) as well as 
in the three other editions of his poetical works and four editions of Collected 
Works that were published before 1802. London was apparently republished 
alone for the last time in 1750. The Vanity of Human Wishes was republished 
in Two Satires (Oxford, 1759), in Dodsley’s Collection, in Miscellaneous and 
Fugitive Pieces, Vol. If, (1774), and in Roach’s Beauties of the Modern 
Poets of Great Britain in 1793. For most of the material in this summary 
note I am indebted to the bibliography in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature. 
21 Mo. Rev., XXII, 76. This is an attack on the militia. 
. 22 Good couplets, but highly personal satire upon Tickell, Burke, and Sheri- 
an. 
_23 Title from British Museum catalogue, where also is the record: ‘‘Imita- 
tions (of Sat. iii and xvi) London, 1790?’’ 

24 Three copies in the British Museum. 

25 Scots Magazine, LIV, 553. 
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The Love of Gain: a Poem. Imitated from the Thirteenth Satire 
of Juvenal. By M. G. Lewis, Esq., M.P. Author of the Monk, 
Castle-Spectre, &e. 2d edition. (London, 1799).7° 

The Force of Conscience. A Poem in Imitation of the Thirteenth 
Satire of Juvenal. By Arthur Murphy, Esq. Second edition. (Lon- 
don, 1799) .?" 

The Pride of Birth: a Satire in Imitation of the Eighth Satire 
of Juvenal. With Notes, critical and illustrative; adapted to the 
Characters and Manners of the present Age (London, 1801).* 

In addition to these avowed imitations,”® there are many other 
satires that, while not distinctly paraphrases of Juvenal, are evi- 
dently written in emulation of his violent verses. Any reader 
familiar with the poems of Charles Churchill, for example, will 
agree that the subjects and style of that trenchant critic of life 
are often reminiscent of Juvenal. This fact his contemporaries 
recognized. Horace Walpole probably expressed the popular con- 
sensus when he wrote, concerning certain wrong-doers: ‘‘Such 
culprits called for the asperity of a Juvenal—and met with one in 
Churehill.’’*° 

But while some writers have called Churchill the ‘‘ English 
Juvenal,’’ that title certainly belongs to Samuel Johnson. Through- 
out his life, Doctor Johnson found in Juvenal one poet with whom 
he was in thorough sympathy. Says Boswell: ‘‘I remember when 
I regretted to him that he had not given us more of Juvenal’s 
Satires, he said he probably should give more, for he had them all 
in his head.’’*? 


26 Mo. Rev., n.s. XXX, 22-25. 

27 British Critic, XIV, 308-309. 

28 Brit. Crit., XVII, 431. 

29If one were endeavoring to bridge the gap between Gifford’s Juvenal 
and English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, he would add to the list Modern 
Paris; a free Imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal (1805); and A Far- 
rago Libelli, a Poem, Chiefly Imitated from the First Satire of Juvenal (1806). 
The latter was attributed to Byron by the late Bertram Dobell in the English 
Review, XXI, 10. An American item that might well be included, though it 
ean scarcely have influenced the main current of literary progress, is 4 New 
Translation with notes of the Third Satire of Juvenal. To which are added 
miscellaneous Poems, original and translated. (New York, 1806). The author 
was John Duer. 

39 Satirical Poems Published anonymously by William Mason with Notes 
by Horace Walpole now first printed from his Manuscript. Edited with an 
Exposé of the Mystification, Notes, and Index by Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 
1926)), p. 32. Cf. in the review of Hugh Kelly’s Thespis in the Monthly Re- 
view, XXXV, 388-390, the remark that Churchill ‘‘has been justly stiled the 
Juvenal of the present times.’’ 

31 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edited by George Birkbeck Hill (1887), I, 193. 
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The American authority on William Mason, Professor John W. 
Draper, is of the opinion that Mason’s notable satires are of the 
Juvenalian type.*? To many. they seem rather Horatian. On the 
other hand, there can be no question but that Doctor John Wolcot 
(‘‘Peter Pindar’’) had some of the Juvenalian iron in his blood, 
as did also his enemy, William Gifford, who published the Baviad 
and the Maeviad long before his great version of the Saturae of 
Decimus Junius Juvenalis.** 

A number of the anonymous verse-satires of the period show the 
influence of Juvenal. The Monthly Reviewer detected it, for in- 
stance, in London: a Satire (1751) ,** a vigorous rebuke for gamb- 
lers, masqueraders, people who attend plays, and people who seem 
irreverent in church. Similarly, The Indignant Muse, a Satire. 
To a Friend is criticised thus in the Monthly Review for April, 
1755:*° ‘‘In brief, some youth seems to have overheated himself 
by reading Juvenal,’’ (presumably the Second Satire). 

The Adulteress (1773), as described by the reviewer, may have 
been a free paraphrase of a part of the Sixth Satire.*® The satirist, 
declares the critic, ‘‘lashes the Messalinas of modern London, with 
those of ancient Rome in his view; following Juvenal, in a spirited 
but irregular imitation.’’ The Juvenaliad [1774] speaks for itself.” 
The Female Congress, or the Temple of Cotytto (London, 1779), 
probably the work of William Preston, is interesting for the lively 
‘‘advertisement’’ in which the author cites Juvenal’s calling a 
spade a spade as a precedent for his own indelicacy; his strange 
insistence is that ‘‘Satire is not intended for the innocent and spot- 
less, but the vicious and contaminated.’’** The Voluntary Exile, 
a Poetical Essay (1784)** and The Final Farewell, a Poem, written 
on retiring from London (1787) seem to have been modeled after 


32 William Mason, A Study in Eighteenth-Century Culture. (New York, 
1924), p. 246. 


33 Baviad (1791), Maeviad (1795). But Gifford had made translations of 
at least ten of the satires before 1782. See the ‘‘Introduction’’ prefixed to 
his Juvenal. 


34 Mo. Rev. V, 397. 
35 Mo. Rev. XII, 380-381. 
36 Mo. Rev. XLVIII, 318. 


37 Gentleman’s Magazine, XLIV, 86. The author was George Wallis. He 
published Perjury, a Satire later in the same year, and it was noticed in the 
Monthly Review, L, 484. 


38 Mo. Rev. LX, 318. 
39 Mo. Rev. LXX, 310-311. 
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the Third Satire.*? There is evidence of admiration for Juvenal 
in the pseudonyms chosen by the authors of Vulcan’s Rebuke. Sub- 
missively addressed to the worshipful Peter Pindar, Esq. by his 
affectionate Cousin Paul Juvenal, Gent. &c &c. (1788)** and Mod- 
ern Manners. A Poem in Two Cantos. By Horace Juvenal 
(1793) .*? 

Even a superficial investigation shows that the influence of 
Juvenal was widespread in England in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century. There was no gap of a half century between the 
Juvenalian paraphrases of Johnson and the great new Juvenalian 
satire of Byron. 

To understand why the spirit of Juvenal persisted in England 
during the Romantic Revolt it is only necessary to glance at the 
most obvious reasons for D. Junius Juvenalis’s becoming a satirist 
in old Rome . Although the poet may have visited England, and 
even Ireland,** his bitterness is not due to his experiences in those 
remote and barbarous islands. Nor is it due exclusively to the gout 
and dyspepsia to which some critics would like to attribute it. 
Juvenal found the stimulus for his violence of invective in the 
social and political conditions of decadent Rome. He lived in the 
Silver Age. 

Doctor Johnson, likewise,—to say nothing of ‘‘ Junius’’ the letter 
writer or of the crabtree Churchill,—lived in a Silver Age. Satirists 
in Great Britain in the middle of the eighteenth century knew con- 
ditions similar to those that Juvenal hated in Rome of the first 
century. In literature, there was a struggle to keep the classic 
forms though the classic spirit was moribund. In polities there 
was, if not the efficient tyranny of a Domitian, the attempted 
tyranny of George the Third. In religion, there could be found 
both rampant fanaticism and crawling, sneering skepticism. In 
society, there were all the old vices, with Gin Lane superadded. To 
visualize the London that was a fertile hotbed for satire, one has 
but to glance at a dozen engravings by that Juvenal of the graphic 
arts, William Hogarth. Juvenalian satire flourished in Johnson’s 
England because it had a favorable environment there. 


40 Mo. Rev. LXXVII, #73, and Town and Country Magazine, XIX, 294. 

41 Mo. Rev. LXXIX, 78. 

42 British Critic, III, 86, and Critical Review, ser. 2, VIII, 348. Cf. also 
ae by ‘‘Democritus Juvenal’’ (1770), noticed in the Critical Review, 
XXX, 312. 


483 See ‘‘Juvenal in Ireland,’’ by R. Knox McElderry in the Classical Quar- 
terly, XVI, 151-162. 





JEREMY COLLIER AND FRANCIS BACON 


By Epmunp L. FREEMAN 
University of Montana 


I believe the ordinary critical opinion is that the Periodical 
essay, with its more agreeable lines and more social outlook, was 
the creation of Richard Steele. When precursors of it are looked 
for, Defoe’s Review, with its popular literary methods for pro- 
pogating contemporaneous ideas, is regarded as evidence enough 
to prove the newspaper origin of the new essay. The Baconian 
essay with its intellectual-diary cast of thought and its artificial 
and formal manner is supposed to have been put on the back shelf, 
with respect, but also with lack of interest. 

If Jeremy Collier’s name were associated with Steele’s name it 
would be supposed the connection was through their association 
with dramatic literature: Collier, the sharp critic of the abuses 
of the late artificial comedy; Steele, one of the initiators of the 
new sentimental drama. But several years before writing the 
Short View, Collier had started writing essays, and in these essays 
I believe there are more interesting things to think of in connection 
with Steele’s work, then there are in Collier’s dramatic criticism. 

Though he wrote three substantial volumes full of essays, and 
published them in 1697, 1705, and 1709, and republished them five 
or six times before 1722, Collier probably regarded them as in- 
cidental work. In the preface to the 1709 essays he explains to 
his friends that his chief literary interest is still in his Church 
History, and that the second volume of it will soon be under way, 
but ‘‘Things of this Bulk must not be precipitated. A little Breath 
after a Folio may not be amiss.’’ 

But if essays were something like an easement in these breath- 
ing spells, they were not playthings from his pen. In the same 
volume he says, 

When I published the Third Part of my Essays, I almost resolv’d to go 
no farther in this kind of Writing: For, unless I’m mistaken, ’tis no very 
easie Business not to miscarry. But besides the Discouragement from the 


Manner, the Matter is not without Disadvantage. The Ground is beaten, as 
well as slippery, and the Subjects either barren, or seiz’d. Theophrastus and 
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Tully, Montaigne and Bacon, Bruyers and Bellgard, not to mention others, 
have exercis’d their Fancy this way. 

These are Names of Character, and most of them Authors of the first Class. 
Men of their Genius and Improvements, are most likely to glean up the best 
Thoughts, and draw off the Spirit of the Argument. When the Mine has been 
work’d by such Hands, what need we wonder if ’tis almost spent! 

I grant, ’tis possible to raise New Notions out of an old Theme. There’s 
no constant Necessity of Borrowing, or Coincidence. Different Inventions, and 
later Discoveries in Philosophy and Religion are some Relief this way. But 
then these Succours won’t always do. I must confess, I found some difficulty 
to gain fresh Quarters, and get into a Tracke by myself. . .1 

The ‘‘Different Inventions, and later Discoveries in Philosophy 
and Religion’’ that Collier gets into his essays are of considerable 
interest and perhaps value in their light on the popular interest 
in profound subjects at the end of the seventeenth century; and 
the way in which Collier strives to make them popular links him 
closely with Steele and the new essay. But our interest in tracing 
Bacon’s influence is more properly restricted to setting forth those 
parts in which Collier ‘‘found some Difficulty’’ in getting into a 
track by himself. I take one of the most obvious parts first. The 
essay ‘‘Of Friendship’’ opens as a dialogue between two friends, 
Philander and Sophronius. Soon Sophronius, who has just lost 
his closest friend, is carrying the theme on as a monologue with 
only occasional questions from Philander. I set down first only 
occasional sentences that remind us of Bacon’s essay, and the topic 
sentences that show, the direction of the thought. 

To begin then, since you will have it so: I remember ’Tis a famous saying, 
in Aristotle, That he who is pleas’d with Solitude must be either a wild Beast, 
or a God. . .. Under Favour, Great Men want Supporters as well as others; 
and wise man will provide them. ... I think now, we may have accounted for 


the Rise of Friendship; I wish you would run over the Means of Cultivating 
and Preserving it; the Extent of the Offices, and the Advantages of the Re- 


lation. ... As far as Prudence and Justice will permit, we ought to use a 
Friend with all the Frankness and Generosity Imaginable. . . . Augustus, and 
Tiberws ... were glad to part with the Singularity of their State in some 
Measure; . . . Where they saw the Disposition agreeable. They made no 


Scruple to raise mean Subjects to the highest Honours, to qualify them for 
Intimacy and Conversation. . .. ’Tis somewhat Remarkable what Commines 
observes of Charles Duke of Burgundy: This Prince was so very reserved, 
that he would impart his Secrets to Nobody; especially those which troubled 
him most. ... Friendship has a noble Effect upon all Accidents and Conditions: 
It relieves our Cares, raises our Hopes, and abates our Fears. It doubles our 
Joys and devides our Griefs. Neither is Friendship only serviceable to heighten 
our Pleasures, and compose our Passions. ’Tis likewise of Sovereign Use to 
the Understanding. ... A Man by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them 
into Expressions, gives them a new kind of Fermentation; which works them 
into a finer Body, and makes them much clearer than they were before. . . . In 
a word, the Advantages of Conversation is such, that for want of Company 
a Man had better walk to a Post, than let his Thoughts lie Smoking and 


1 Address ‘‘To the Reader.’’ 
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Smothering in his Head. .. . To part with a tried Friend without great Pro- 
vocation, is unreasonable Levity. 


Two paragraphs entire from near the end of the essay show 
hom completely Collier has relied on Bacon’s essay ‘‘Of Friend- 
ship.”’ 


Another Advantage of Friendship, is the Opportunity of receiving good 
Advice: ’Tis dangerous relying upon our own opinion. Affection is apt to 
corrupt the Judgment. Man, like false Glasses, generally represent their 
Complexion better than Nature has made it. And as they are likely to over- 
flourish their own Case, so their Flattery is hardest to be discover’d. For 
Who would suspect such Treachery at Home? Who would imagine his Reason 
suborn’d against his Interest; and that himself was guilty of putting Tricks 
upon himself? Now Nothing is so effectual to rescue a man out of his own 
Hands, as the plain Dealing of a Friend. For Instruction from Books, strikes 
the Imagination more faintly, than that which is delivered viva voce. And 
observing resembling miscarriages in others, may mislead us by the Disparity 
of the Instance. Besides, People are not fond of searching after their own 
Faults. To lye poring upon our Imperfections, and Deformities, is dull En- 
tertainment. A Man has no Pleasure in proving that he has play’d the fool: 
And therefore had rather go upon any other Discovery. Accordingly we may 
observe that they who are too Big, or too Wise, for Admonition, do a great 
many ill, unbecoming, and rediculous Things. As for Business, the Assistance 
of a Friend is most useful, to form the Undertaking, and secure the Steadiness 
of the Conduct. In Matters of Moment, our Hopes and Fears are commonly 
ill balanced. A Man is apt to be too eagerly engaged, to make just Remarks 
upon the Progress and Probability of Things. Nothing so proper as a judicious 
Friend in such a Case, to temper the Spirits, and moderate the Pursuit; to 
give the Signal for Action, to Press the Advantage, and strike the Critical 
Minute. 

Foreign Intelligence may have a spy in it, and therefore should be cautiously 
received. Strangers (I call all such except Friends) are often designing in 
their Advice, and make a Property of their Client. And though their Inclina- 
tions are hearty, they may give wrong measures, by mistaking the Case. An 
old Friend has the whole Scheme in his Head. He knows the Constitution; 
and the Disease, the Strength, and Humours of him he assists: What he can 
do, and what he can bear. And therefore none so fit to prescribe; to direct 
the Enterprise, and secure the Main-Chance. 

Farther: Friendship is not confined to the consulting Part; it comes in 
likewise at the Execution. Some Cases are so nice that a Man cannot appear 
in them himself, but must leave the Solliciting wholly to his Friend. For the 
Purpose: A Man cannot recommend himself without Vanity, nor ask many 
times without Uneasiness. But a kind of Proxy will do Justice to his Merits, 
and relieve his Modesty, and effect his Business; and all without Trouble, 
Blushing, or Imputation. 


Collier in this essay is so near to not thinking at all for himself 
that it is obviously bothering him to find new skins for his old 
wine. He is enamoured of Bacon’s way of saying things. There 
is no improvement in changing ‘‘In a word, a man were better 
relate himself to a statute or picture, than to suffer his thoughts 
to pass in smother,’’ into ‘‘In a word, the Advantage of Conversa- 
tion is such, that for want of Company a Man had better talk to 
a Post, then let his Thoughts lie Smoking and Smothering in his 
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Head.’’ It were better had the reader been recommended to his 
forgotten book of Bacon, and Collier spent his time in telling of 
his own friendships. But there is nothing of Montaigne in Col- 
lier’s essays, and Bacon’s essays on their own subjects are perfect 
enough not to need redoing if the writer is not to give us something 
of his personality in the redoing. We must go to the biographer 
to learn that this man, who took pages from Bacon’s essays to write 
his own, on another occasion felt such scruples at having acknowl- 
edged the jurisdiction of a court that had remanded him on bail, 
that he walked before the Chief Justice and asked for imprison- 
ment in discharge of his bail. 

Another passage on books may not be paraphrased from Bacon, 
but if not, it shows that Collier has nearly mastered the aphoristie 
construction of Bacon, and thinks much as Bacon thinks on the 
subject. 


Books are a guide in Youth, and an Entertainment for Age . .. When we 
are weary of the Living, we may repair to the Dead, who have nothing of 
Peevishness, Pride, or Design, in their Conversation. However, 

To be constantly in the Wheel has neither Pleasure nor Improvement in it. 
A Man may as well expect to grow stronger by always Hating, as wiser by 
always Reading. Too Much overcharges Nature, and turns more into Disease 
than Nourishment. ’Tis Thought and Digestion which makes Books service- 
able, and gives Health and Vigour to the Mind. Neither ought we to be too 
Implicit or Resigning to Authorities, but to examine before we Assent, and 
preserve our Reason in its just Liberties. To walk always upon Crutches, is 
the Way to lose the Use of our Limbs. Such an absolute Submission keeps 
us in a perpetual Minority, breaks the Spirits of the Understanding, and lays 
us open to Imposture. 

But, Books well managed afford Direction and Discovery. They strengthen 
the Organ, and enlarge the Prefect, and give a more universal Insight into 
Things, than can be learned from unlettered Observation. He who depends 
only upon his own Experience, Limits both of Place and Time: And it is not 
fit to draw a large Model, and to pronounce upon Business which is complicated 
and unusual. There seems to be much the same difference between a Man of 
Meer Practice, and another of Learning, as there is between an Empirick and 
a Physician. . .. On the other side: To take Measures wholly from Books, 
without looking into Men and Business, is like travelling in a Map, where 
though Countries and Cities are well enough distinguished yet Villages and 
private Seats are either Over-looked, or too generally Marked for a Stranger 
to find. And therefore he that would be a Master, must Draw by the Life, 
as well as Copy from Originals, and joyn Theory and Experience together.2 


A final passage from another essay shows Collier again in the 
Baconian vein and probably drawing ideas rather freely from 
Bacon. So far as I ean learn Collier had no specific interest in 
the subject of education, and to a reader of his original sermons 
and discourses, this passage sounds like recast borrowings: 


2‘‘Entertainment of Books.’’ 
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There’s great Variety in the Humours of Children: some seem to have their 
Tempers made in a finer Mould than others. They are particularly generous 
and disinterested, mild and governable, and easily gain’d by gentle Usage. 
And some are no less remarkable for Qualities of Disadvantage. Now tho’ 
some slender Dispositions to this Difference may take their Rise from Nature, 
and grow out of Constitution, yet Manners are generally the Result of Educa- 
tion. ’Tis the Advantage or Neglect of Discipline, the Difference of Manage- 
ment, and the Force of Example, which produces this Variety, and makes 
Children succeed or miscarry. (p. 76) 

. . - To proceed: Childhood (I mean, come forward) is the best time for 
improvement. Now the Memory is strong and the Body capable of Applica- 
tion, there’s no need of long intervals for Refreshment, of putting into Port 
to Careen, or waiting the leisure of a weather-beaten Constitution. As yet 
the Mind is not over-charg’d with Cares, the Power of Interest is not grown 
up, and the Baits of Pleasure hang somewhat out of sight. Now, if ever, the 
Paper is blank, the Scales even, and the Affections most indifferent. They 
are unseiz’d by the Prevalence of Habit, and the Infection of ill Company. 

However, we must guard against the other Extream: For without Care 
we may polish away the Substance, and file things until they are ready to 
snap in pieces: ’Tis not best to be always in the Wheel at first. Before the 
Muscles are firm, and the Bones well knit together, Weight and Pressure are 
very unseasonable. Health is the Basis of Improvement, and ought to be con- 
sulted. Without this, the Measures for Education are broken, the Instruments 
of Thought are lost, and the Progress of Knowledge impracticable. 

To come off this Argument, tho’ not altogether a Digression If the Genius 
of Young People was suited in their Professions, the World would improve 
faster, and there would be a greater Progress made in Arts and Sciences. But 
Pride and Interest spoils all. Nature lies one way, and Friends and Prefer- 
ment another: And what’s to be done in the case? Why, we must make 
for the best Penny, and the best Post, right or wrong: Our Parents will have 
it so: Yes, we must fly beyond the strength of our Pinions, and be bred to 
bigger Business than we are born: Born, I mean, with respect to Capacity, 
not Condition. The Pulpit and Bar, to mention nothing else, sometimes suffer 
by this Fondness and Partiality ... (p. 82) ' 

And now a word or two about some other Qualities and Distinctions, and I 
shall conclude. ; ; ; 

Young People, when supported with the Consideration of competent Skill 
and Sufficiency, are generally hardy and enterprising. The Heat of their 
Blood, the Strength of their Constitution; and the Eagerness of their Desires, 
makes them overlook Difficulty, and press upon Danger with unusual Resolu- 
tion. ’Tis true, they are often too unmanageable in Temper, too short in 
Thought and Experience, to draw up the Scheme: But when the Design is 
well form’d, they are best at the Execution. Old Age is apt to abound in 
Scruples, to object too far, and be over apprehensive of Accidents: And thus 
People are sometimes prudent to Inactivity: Thus a Project is, as it were, 
strifled and over-laid with Sense, and Things are made impracticable by being 
thought so. Whereas, Youth is happy in its Ignorance, mounts the higher 
for being ceel’d, and escapes a Danger by over-looking it. Light and Knowl- 
edge in some cases, serve only to disturb the Fancy, and sink the Courage. A 
Man walks safe over a Precipice, or narrow Bridge, in the Dark where his 
Fears would make him tumble in the Day-time.% 


Collier’s essay ‘‘Of Envy’’ shows an equal closeness of idea and 
phrase to Bacon’s ‘‘Of Envy,’’ and there are many other passages 
in which the parallelism of thought and expression is fairly close. 
But the significance of even these obviously plagiarized or para- 


8 P, 87, ‘Of Infancy and Youth.’’ 
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phrased essays can be overstated. They are not written in Col- 
lier’s most natural manner. He seems more himself when his 
language is more flowing or when it is only varied here and there 
by incisive language. But when he is using Bacon’s thought, he 
invariably uses Bacon’s sententious language. It seems fair to 
say that Bacon probably influenced Collier in favor of the aphoristie 
style. But this conclusion is no stronger for the fact that Collier 
did not begin to write essays until he was forty-seven years of age. 
At least it is true that Bacon as an essayist was popular with Col- 
lier, and that on the side of language, Collier is much closer to 
Bacon than to Montaigne or to the character writers. No essayist 
today would write as close to his original as Collier sometimes did 
to Bacon, but he is hardly to be rebuked for plagiarism. From his 
frank acknowledgment of the difficulty in getting away from the 
able writing of the master essayists, among whom he numbered 
Bacon, we must believe that he expected to deceive no one by 
copying them. There is more reverence than theft in the borrow- 
ing. 

With a little significance for us perhaps, Bacon’s name is con- 
nected with ‘‘A Moral Essay upon Authors.’’ After considerable 
treatment of the author’s and the critic’s responsibilities to society 
for books, Collier ends the essay with several pages of condemna- 
tion for the adulatory dedication in so many books. The gist of 
it can be given in a few of his own lines. 

This superlative Stuff, I suppose, made by Lord Bacon’s remark that the 
Muses suffer’d, and the Character of Learning sunk by such Application. ... 
If a Book has not Sense enough to make its own way, ’Tis in vain to call in 
the Assistance of Quality. . . . Upon the whole: if a man can’t be his own 
Patron, and stand upon his own Legs, he had better keep close, and be quiet: 


To come abroad like a Cripple, and turn Beggar in the Dedication, is but an 
odd Contrivance. 


If it were to our purpose, we could point out that there is more 
courage and judgment in this opinion on dedication than in the 
opinion on some more important book subjects, like censorship, for 
instance, that Collier tries judgment on. 

The most of Collier’s essays are in a kind of dialogue form. In 
the Preface to his 1705 volume he wrote: 


In most of these Heads, I have pitch’d upon the form of Dialogue, by the 
Fiction of Conference, the Reader’s Fancy is sometimes better engag’d, and 
the Impression goes deeper in his Memory. 


He remarks further that it is only fair to the perplexing ques- 
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tions he treats to have both sides represented in Court. But as 
a matter of fact it is seldom a fair argument. Collier is as sure 
as the later Mr. Bickerstaff of the one side and the right side of 
all these perplexing questions, and the man who is on the wrong 
side does not do much talking. The essay ‘‘Of Theft’’ opens in 


this way: 

Dolomedes Callimachus, what’s the matter? What makes you search your- 
self with so much Concern? Have you lost any Thing? 

Callimachus Yes: As I was standing in the Strand to see the Portugat 
Ambassador, one of your Divers, as they are called, dipt into my pocket, and 
carry ’d off two Guineas, and about ten Shillings in silver. Now for all your 
smiling, I fancy he took something too much of me for seeing the sight. 

Dolomedes People are apt to exact: But ne’er disturb yourself, this Sunt 
won’t break you. Besides, the Cleanliness of the Conveyance, is in my Opinion, 
an Abatement of the Misfortune. ... 

There follows on this a long discussion, for the most part mono- 
logue, on the theory of communism, and property, and trade. But 
it is only the anti-democratic argument that is presented. This 
difference from Bacon is as significant as the likeness in point of 
language. Bacon did not use his essays to initiate new or radical 
theories to the public mind. I believe the essays are behind his 
philosophical writings in that regard. But for the most part the 
essays are written in the spirit of the Antitheta. Bacon was put- 
ting all of what he knew of a question into his essays. It is in 
them this philosophic method or search after the mean that keeps 
much of their wisdom from being commonplace. Collier was no 
trainer of the reader’s mind. He was more nearly a dictator of 
his thoughts. He is lacking in enthusiasm, as his age was, but this 
lack is not equal to the presence of rationalism. 

Collier suits his essays to the wider reading public of his day in 
another way than the dialogue manner. He either omits all class- 
ical sentences or uses them in a much more fully explained way 
than did Bacon. The essay ‘‘Of Pain’’ is the only one that draws 
to any extent on classical material. His feeling for structural out- 
line is practically that of Bacon. Occasionally his development is 
over-elaborate or tedious, but it is never discursive. His conversa- 
tional parts are not spontaneously conversational. The essay ‘‘Of 
Fortitude’’ is an example of structure as firm and clear as any of 
Bacon’s essays afford. 

There is in Collier, too, the wider variety of the later essay. Ba- 
con wrote on many subjects but not many types of subjects. Col- 
lier’s subjects range from the social subjects of duelling and of 
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clothes to the metaphysical subjects of the genesis of ideas and of 
the insufficiency of the human reason. If the doctrine that all our 
ideas are derived from the senses lays at the root of the whole 
theory of man and society which was later to bring vigorous and 
violent criticism against the existing order and the reigning pre- 
judices and to establish man as the measure of all things, then 
Collier’s attack on sensational psychology in ‘‘A Thought’’ is not 
to be wondered at. 

Collier was hardly superior to his age in some respects. There 
is no poetry in his prose as there is often in Bacon’s prose. He 
shrank in scorn from atheism, but he used a very materialistic 
weapon to fight materialism. In the spirit of a prose age Locke 
had written, ‘‘The great and chief end of men uniting in common- 
wealths . . . is the preservation of their property.’’ There is no 
mystie sanction from above in this exp!anation of the formation 
of society. But Collier is continually trying to use this prejudice 
of property as a means of keeping men’s minds stayed in religion. 

Infidelity sweeps away all Distinction, and is the best Leveller in Nature; 
for what Pretence to Authority, unless ’tis given from above? Why should 
Matter and Motion insist upon Privilege? or one Clod of Atomes be kept under 
by another? Without Religion, Honesty and good Faith are a Jest, and all 
men may cheat and murther, and debauch, as often as they please. In short 
where there’s no Conscience there can be no Law, and where there’s no Law 
there can be no Property. 

With this sort of faith we would expect a severe philosophy of 
suffering, and a lukewarm sympathy with the unpropertied. Col- 
lier himself was no good-fellow sort of person. His life story shows 
he bore his cross. But his feeling is not ahead of his satisfied time. 

For instance, ’tis natural to desire we could relieve Want and cure Diseases 
when we see People suffer: But possibly those we are thus willing to assist, 
may be punish’d for their Faults; and can’t be reclaim’d any other way; and 
that their Rescue might prove their Ruine. It may be their Patience is ex- 
ercised, and their Merit put to the Test; and then to take off the Hardship, 
is to lessen the Reward.5 

We may feel that Bacon’s Utopia is more the result of scientific 
imagination than of an imaginative sympathy with his fellow man. 
But at least his imagination was at work. This important quality 
of his work seems to have had no effect on Collier. He makes no 
mention of the New Atlantis. Once he shows his awareness of the 
literary quarrel over the Ancients and Moderns. 


4‘*A Moral Essay upon Authors.’’ 
5‘“Of Power,’’ p. 69. 
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I might give several other Instances, in which the later Ages have push’d 
their Conquest, and gain’d a greater Dominion over Nature than those before 
them. Not by the Strength of their Limbs, but their Invention. Not that 
they are born with more Wit than their Predecessors; but finding the World 
better furnish’d at their Coming into it, they have more Leisure for new 
Thoughts, more Light to direct them, and more Hints to work upon.é 

But nowhere is Collier aware of his world consciously eman- 
cipating itself from any long difficulties. His essay ‘‘On Liberty’’ 
shows that he found no difficult theoretical problem in that direc- 
tion. He knows that some men are returning in their minds, even 
in his age when democratic ideas were quite stilled, to the dreams 
of better organized society, but for Collier the way out of this 
concern is to drop the subject, not think it through. His spokes- 
man in ‘‘Of Theft’’ replies to the friend who has recalled the com- 
munism of Plato and More and the Gospels, 

Have a care of such reasoning as this, unless you have a mind to raise Jack 

Straw and Wat Tyler upon all the Quality and Estates of the Kingdom. 
In the essay ‘‘Of Riches and Poverty’’ he again faces the problem 
of the distribution of the goods of life. Though Collier was anxious 
to keep life an heroic business and to keep the human will above 
the matter and motion explanation of current philosophy, he was 
frankly eudamonic in his own philosophy. His essay ‘‘On Pleasure’’ 
begins significantly. 

That Pleasure, precisely consider’d, is an Advantage, must be granted by 
the most severe Philosophy: ’Tis the principal Intendment of Nature, and 
the solid Object of Inclination. 

With this idea of life, it seems the mark of a hard age on him, when 
he ean write of the distribution of the goods of life thus: 

Philal. I grant, to feel the Extremity of Want, and be always under Dis- 
cipline and Mortification, must be very uncomfortable: But then we are to 
consider that the World will either mend, or wear off; that the Discharge will 
come shortly, and the Hardship turn to Advantage; that the Contest is com- 
mendable to surrender. But tho’ Poverty is sometimes more creditable than 
Riches, tho’ as such ’tis never any Disgrace; yet must I needs say, it often 
lies under too much Neglect. ’Tis the Poor that provide the Necessaries, and 
maintain the Splendor of Life. ’Tis they that give Ease, Leisure and Ob- 
servance to the Wealthy and make them relish their Circumstances. Now 
when they have worn up their Strength in drudging, and disabled themselves 


by their Industry, they should be cherish’d in their Declension, and invited to 
a comfortable Retreat... . 


Heaven is used to bring justice into the equation: 


When the Scene of Life is shut up, the Slave will be above his Master, if he 
has acted better.7 


6‘**Of Power,’’ p. 70. 
7 “Of Envy.’’ 
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All this matter is some way off from Bacon. There are but few 
who read Bacon to find in him a warm glow of human sympathy, 
or a daring spirit championing the new cause. But there was in 
Bacon the wide spirit of inquiry, and the enthusiasm for more and 
more knowledge that could be used to relieve man’s estate. And 
for good or ill—the crities differ—it is fully agreed that Bacon’s 
work sounded a note of scientific progress that was dimmed but 
never silenced. Jeremy Collier was a bold, independent, thought- 
ful man of the late seventeenth century. His annotations and his 
writing show that he had read the works of Bacon. As for his be- 
ing influenced by Bacon, there seems but to say that he was not 
touched by the most significant moods or thoughts that Bacon stimu- 
lated. But by Bacon’s conception of the essay form and his feeling 
for rich colour of phrase and economy of epithet Collier was moved 
to full admiration and we may almost safely say to discipleship. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ALLUSIONS TO THE 
OLDER DRAMA 


By KATHERINE HAYNES GATCH 


Every biographer of Shakespeare, in his expansive moments, al- 
lows himself some fanciful exeursion among the scenes of Shake- 
speare’s boyhood, trusting to imagination’s light where documents 
fail, to ‘‘the unguarded taper where the guarded faints.’’ It has 
been pleasing to surmise that the boy journeyed to Coventry, and 
there, on a long June day, witnessed the Coventry cycle of mystery 
plays. With this premised journey in mind it is easy to conclude 
that Herod, raging ‘‘in the pageond and in the street also,’’ made 
a lasting impression upon the boy. Indeed there are throughout 
Shakespeare’s plays certain obvious allusions to the stock figures 
of the old religious and moral plays which require little glossing 
for the person who knows anything at all about the early English 
drama ; and by the same token, the very obviousness of the allusions, 
they must have been as vivid as any figures of speech which he 
could have chosen. It follows that there must be other allusions, 
veiled from us by time, which enriched his imagery for his contem- 
poraries. 

It may be worth while, before considering the allusions to the 
older drama which lie embedded in Shakespeare’s imagery, to as- 
semble the more explicit references. When these have been brought 
together it becomes clear that they are in no sense literary allusions 
but that they were intended to call up visual memories of the stage 
business of late cycle plays and moralities. The references are to 
those stock characters and devices which were popular in plays that 
Shakespeare’s younger contemporaries might have seen. This re- 
liance upon the memories of his audience is evident in all the pas- 
sages to be discussed here, and it gives further warrant for the in- 
terpretation of some of the less obvious cases as allusions to dramatic 
practice. 

It may be well to head the list of the easily recognizable allusions 
with the most obvious of all, Hamlet’s phrase, ‘‘out-Heroding 
Herod.’’ It has passed into the language as a synonym for ex- 
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aggerated acting, and it has the sound of being proverbial even 
then. The Herod of the Coventry Shearmen and Tailors’ play 
seems to have been a notable representative of the type to which 
Hamlet alludes. He announces himself as ‘‘the myghttst con- 
querowre that ever walkid on ground,’’ and sums up his prowess 
with this modest statement: 

All the world from the north to the sowthe 

I ma them dystroie with won word of my mowthe.1 
Shakespeare may well have had this very play of the Slaughter of 
the Innocents in mind when he wrote certain lines in Henry V. 
The king threatens Harfleur in dire terms and says that if they 
do not surrender they will see their 

Naked infants spitted upon pikes, 

Whiles the mad mothers with their howls confus’d 

Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 

At Herod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen.2 
With such associations, the name of Herod became a symbol for any 
kind of monstrous wickedness. Good Mistress Page, shocked by 
Falstaff’s amorous letter, exclaims, 


What a Herod of Jewry is this! O wicked, wicked world!3 


The fact that there are several references to Herod in Antony and 
Cleopatra might lead one to suppose that they constituted an at- 
tempt at local color for the first century B.C. Charmian talks about 
‘‘a child . . . to whom Herod of Jewry may do homage,’”* and re- 
minding Cleopatra of the violence of her temper she says, 

Herod of Jewry may not look upon you 

But when you are well pleased.5 
However, had an English audience not had definite dramatic asso- 
ciations with Herod, Shakespeare would hardly have made these 
allusions to him. 

References to the devil in Shakespeare’s plays cannot always 
safely be said to call up the image of the stage-devil, since that 
gentleman’s activities have always been picturesque in more arts 
than the histrioniec merely. But in certain connections the devil’s 


1 Adams, J. Q., Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, p. 158, ll. 498-9. 
21, mi, 11. 

3 Merry Wives of Windsor, II, i, 20. 

41, ii, 28. 

5 ITI, iii, 3. 
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name would not have failed to remind an audience of his well-worn 
stage tricks. In these cases the reminiscence is of the devil of the 
moralities, who was a grotesque and noisy coward and the object 
of many of the Vice’s pranks, rather than of the devil in the mys- 
tery plays, who never quite lost his ability to inspire awe. The 
mystery devil’s stage-business was more or less burlesqued in the 
decadent moralities. 

Goodman Devil was a great old roarer. In Wisdom he makes 
his entrance shouting, ‘‘I roar.’’ In the Harrowing of Hell scene 
of the Towneley cycle Belzebub says to his confrere, 


Why roaris thou so Rybald? thou roarys! 


and in York play on the same subject there is a similar line. So 
when the shrewd little luggage boy in Henry V describes Pistol as 
‘‘this roaring devil i’ the old play,’’ he is referring to a character 
with a long and humorous stage history, but more specifically he 
is alluding to the devil of the late moralities. Pistol has just made 
his exit with the remark: 


As I suck blood, I will some mercy show. 
And the boy says contemptuously : 


The empty vessel makes the greatest sound. Bardolph and Nym had ten 
times more valor than this roaring devil i’ the old play, that every one may 
pare his nails with a wooden dagger.6 
Judging from this and other references, the paring of the devil’s 
nails with a wooden dagger was a service often performed for him 
by the Vice. 

Of all the characters from the old plays, the Vice seems to have 
been most vividly remembered by Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries. It is significant that there are no explicit references to 
any of the personified abstractions who were the raison d’étre of 
the moral play, whereas the reminiscences of the Vice are frequent 
and amusingly zestful in tone. The very spirit of the old Vice is 
re-incarnated in Feste, the clown of T'welfth Night, and in the scene 
where he torments the imprisoned Malvolio he is enacting a typical 
Vice-réle. When he finally takes himself off, he goes saying—or 
singing: 

I am gone sir, 


And anon, sir 
I’ll be with you again 


6 IV, iv, 75 ff. 
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In a trice, 

Like to the old Vice, 
Your need to sustain. 
Who with dagger of lath, 
In his rage and his wrath, 
Cries ah ha! to the devil: 
Like a mad lad, 

Pare thy nails dad, 
Adieu, goodman drivel.7 


The editor of the Variorum thinks that the word ‘‘old’’ does not 
refer to the Vice of aforetimes but is the good-humored ‘‘old’’ and 
implies a sneaking regard. At least we may assume that Feste’s 
allusion represents the affection with which the Elizabethans cher- 
ished the memory of the Vice by comparing this passage with the 
often-quoted description from Harsnett’s Declaration of Egregious 
Popish Impostures ... Under Pretence of Casting out Devils (1603). 


And it was a pretty part in the old church plays, when the nimble Vice 
would skip up like a jack-on napes into the devil’s neck and ride the devil a 
course, and belabor him with his wooden dagger, till he made him roar, where- 
at the people would laugh to see the devil so vice-haunted.8 
Although the old plays may have been considered popish, the Vice 
who had made such good sport was not soon forgotten. Ben Jonson 
explained to Drummond how he had drawn upon the older drama, 
and Drummond made this note: 

According to the Commedia Vetus in England the Devill was brought in 
either with one Vice or another; the play done the Divel carried away the Vice. 
Jonson likewise preserved the tradition of the Vice’s nimbleness, 
for he uses Feste’s phrase, ‘‘in a trice,’’ to describe his motions. 
That his nimbleness was a tradition may be seen not only from the 
moralities themselves but from Heywood’s stage direction in The 
Play of Love, ‘‘Here the Vice cometh in running.’’ 

The Vice’s dagger of lath was traditional, too. When Falstaff 
is describing Justice Shallow as a youth at Clement’s Inn, he re- 
calls him as looking ‘‘like a man made after supper of a cheese 
paring.’’ ‘‘And now,’’ he says, ‘‘is this Vice’s dagger become a 
Squire.’’® . 

The mention of Falstaff in conjunction with the Vice brings us 
to the most significant of all of Shakespeare’s allusions to that fun- 
maker. When Falstaff threatens to beat Hal out of his kingdom 

7IV, ii. 

8 Cushman, L. W., The Devil and the Vice, Halle, 1900, p. 69. 

®1 Henry IV, III, ii, 343. 
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with a dagger of lath’® there is an appropriateness in the image, 
for, as it has been pointed out, Falstaff is the Vice of the piece. 
This is no figurative manner of speaking. Shakespeare makes Hal 
call Falstaff the Vice in explicit terms. When the prince is im- 
personating his father, and is reviling the devil who haunts his son 
in the likeness of a fat old man, among other things he calls Fal- 
staff, ‘‘that roasted Manningtree ox with the pudding in his belly, 
that reverend Vice, that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that 
vanity in years.’"*° The phrases are all weighted with dramatic 
associations. ‘‘Vanity’’ recalls the abstractions of the moralities; 
‘‘Iniquity’’ is the name of the Vice in King Darius and in Nice 
Wanton. Even the roasted Manningtree ox was probably associated 
in Shakespeare’s mind with the business of moral plays, for at 
Manningtree the old plays were still being enacted. Chambers, in 
discussing the late survivals of the type, quotes Nashe, who talks, 
in The Choosing of Valentines, about 

A play of strange moralitie, 

Showen by bachelerie of Manningtree, 

Where-to the country franklins flock meale swarme.11 
(On Chaucer’s authority we might assume that where franklins 
swarmed there would be a roasted ox.) Dekker in The Seven 
Deadly Sins of London (1607), mentions the old morals at Manning- 
tree, and there are other references in Manningham’s Diary, and 
in Heywood’s Apology for Actors (1612). 

The coneeption of Falstaff as the Vice affords one of the most 
readily acceptable explanations for his rejection. One does not 
need to be so profound as Professor Bradley to realize that the re- 
formed hero was expected to turn away from the corrupters of his 
youth at the end of the play. The audience may have hated to part 
with the fun-maker but it knew better than to waste sympathy 
upon the un-moral Vice. The summary, given in Mr. Cushman’s 
study,’? of the characteristics of the Vice as demoralizer of men, 
will indicate how close Falstaff, without the Falstaffian personality, 
would come to that general conception : 


The Vice appears as the embodiment of worldliness and sensuality, he is 
free from all restraints of religion and from all bonds of moral ideals. He 
is concerned only for one thing, that humanity shall give free rein to his in- 
clinations, not however that a soul may be by this means ruined, but that man 


10 Ibid., II, iv, 439 ff. 


11 Chambers, E. K., Mediaeval Stage, II, 343. 
12 Cushman, L. W., The Devil and the Vice, p. 91. 
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may be led to enjoy an existence of freedom and pleasure, the vicious ideal of 
happiness being in every sense the reverse of the spiritual. 

There is one other Vice characteristic which Shakespeare’s audi- 
ence would have recognized in Falstaff. The Vice was not infre- 
quently a braggart and a coward. In the Interlude of The Four 
Elements, the Vice, whose name is Sensual Appetite, has been tell- 
ing a tale not unlike that of the buckram men, and he boasts, 

Yea, I have slain them every man, 

Save them that ran away. 
But when the truth is sifted it turns out that they have all run 
away, save one whose leg he had cut off. To point out a likeness 
of this sort is not to say that Shakespeare was making a consistent 
Vice-character of Falstaff. The genuine Vice was both nimble and 
incapable of affection! 

If Falstaff, despite his physical ponderousness, represents the 
pleasanter side of the traditional Vice, Richard III, who is also 
explicitly likened to the Vice, represents his most sinister aspect. 
Irritated by the cleverness of one of the young princes, Richard 
says in a threatening aside, 


So wise so young, they say, do never live long.13 
His victim asks him what he is muttering and he replies, 
I say without characters fame lives long. 
Then in another aside Richard adds, 


Thus like the formal Vice, Iniquity, 
I moralize two meanings in one word. 
The trick of the Vice here referred to is a common one, but it was 
most often used for comic effect. The Vice would speak, as Richard 
does, in an aside of which only the last words were audible to the 
other person on the stage. Thus, in The Trial of Treasure, Lust is 
conversing with Lady Measure, and Inclination, the Vice, is listen- 
ing. 
Lust .... My lady is amorous and full of favor. 
Inclination .... I may say that she hath an ill-favored savor. 
Lust.... What sayest thou? 
Inclination ......I may say she hath a loving and gentle behavior. 
In fact, Richard’s asides and his many soliloquies, in which he lays 
his plans and takes the audience into his confidence, are so reminis- 


18 IIT, i, 82 ff. 
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cent of the Vice that the audience would have seen the resemblance 
without the explicit allusion. Even his deformity may be a pos- 
sible point of similarity between Richard and the Vice, for the Vice 
in Cambyses is definitely stated to be deformed. In Queen Mar- 
garet’s wish for his taking off, there is certainly more than a hint 
of the usual fate of the Vice. She exclaims, 
Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, saints pray 
To have him suddenly conveyed from hence.14 

Richard’s consistent malignaney most sharply differentiates him 
from the typical Vice. It is perhaps Autolycus rather than Richard 
or Falstaff who is most unmistakably the Vice’s lineal descendant. 
Although in his ease no allusion is made to the likeness, it is possible 
to parallel almost every one of his stage tricks in the older plays. 
Like many of the brotherhood he recounts his criminal experiences 
and his travels for the audience—but with infinitely more charm. 
His adeptness in appearing as country-man, as pedler, and as 
courtier to avoid the agents of the law and to pursue his own nefari- 
ous business is a little like that of Idleness in Wit and Wisdom, who 
appears as rat-catcher and as priest to deceive the constable. His 
pedler’s song is not unlike Nicol Newfangle’s ‘‘Trim Merchandise’’ 
ditty in Like Will to Like. But when he cries, ‘‘ Ah ha! what a fool 
Honesty is!’’ he definitely establishes himself as the Vice, whose 
function in the moralities had always been to make a fool of honesty, 
in whatever guise that quality appeared. 

There are a few allusions to species of entertainment which seem 
to have been on the fringes of the religious and moral drama, name- 
ly, the puppet plays, into which the types then going out of fashion 
sometimes degenerated and devices such as the pageant of the Nine 
Worthies and the Whitsun Pastorals with their accompanying 
Morris Dances. Of these the puppet plays are least important. 
Autolycus, it will be remembered, among his various contrivances 
for an easy existence, had ‘‘compassed a motion of the Prodigal 
Son.’’ The Prodigal Son theme is so perfectly adapted to morality 
treatment that, although there is only a fragment of a play on that 
subject extant in English,= we can be reasonably sure that the 
puppet masters had taken over plays of the type represented by 


14 IV, iv, 75-6. 
15 The Prodigal Son, A Fragment of an Interlude, pr. c. 1530. Malone 
Society Collections, Pt. I, Vol. I. 
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this fragment. Three times the puppet device is alluded to meta- 
phorically by Shakespeare. In Timon of Athens occurs the line, 


To the dumbness of the gesture one might interpret.16 


The derisive tone of the other instances indicates the low esteem in 
which such performances were held. One is Hamlet’s insulting re- 
mark to Ophelia, 


I could interpret between you and your love if I could see the puppets 
dallying.17 


Another is from Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
O excellent motion! O exceeding puppet. Now will he interpret to her.18 


And finally, there is Lear’s bitter phrase, ‘‘ play Vanity the puppet’s 
part,’’’® with the specific mention of a morality character. 

Although the play of the Nine Worthies is used in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost to satirize the pedantry and affectation characteristic of the 
back waters of the Renaissance, the device itself is older than the 
Renaissance. The Dublin Chain Book has a memorandum for 1498, 
after the entries for the regular Corpus Christi plays, which reads: 
‘*The Nine Worthies ridying worshupfully, with ther followers 
according.’”° Ritson, commenting on the scene in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, says: 

This sort of procession was the usual recreation of our ancestors at Christ- 
mas, and other festive seasons. Such things, being plotted and composed by 
ignorant people, were seldom committed to writing, at least with the view of 
preservation, and are, of course, rarely discovered in the researches of even 
the most industrious antiquaries. And it is certain that nothing of the kind 
(except the speeches in this scene, which were intended to burlesque them) ever 
appeared in print. The curious reader will not, therefore, be displeased to 
see a genuine specimen of the poetry and manner of this rude and ancient 
drama from an original manuscript of Edward the Fourth’s time (Mss. Tanner, 
407) .21 

He then quotes in full the speeches which may be represented 
here by the couplets of the three worthies who also speak in Shake- 
speare’s scene. 


Ector de Troye. Thow Achylles in bataly me slow 
Of my wurthynes men speken I now. 


16 J, i, 34. 
17 III, ii, 236. 
18 TI, i, 195. 
19 IT, ii, 39. 
20 Chambers, E. K., Mediaeval Stage, II, 363. 
21 Ritson, J., Remarks, Critical, and Illustrative, London, 1783. 
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Judas Macabeus. Of my wurthyness syf se wyll wete 
Seke the byble for ther it is wrete. 
Alisaunder. And in romaunce often am I leyt 
As conqueror gret thow I seyt. 
Ritson’s explanation seems quite satisfactory, and one needs only 
to add that possibly the charming notion of presenting Hercules 
in minority was suggested by the shifts to which strolling players 
were put by the smallness of their troupes. 

The first allusion to the dramatic associations of Whitsuntide is 
a little puzzling. It oceurs in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, where 
Julia, in the disguise of a page, is talking with Silvia. 

At Pentecost when all our pageants of delight were played 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 

And I was trimmed in Madam Julia’s gown... . 

And at that time I made her weep agood, 

For I did play a lamentable part: 

Madam, ’twas Ariadne passioning 

For Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight 

Which I so lively acted with my tears.22 
What had Ariadne to do, one may ask, with the pageants of Pente- 
cost? Did other classical personages than those among the Nine 
Worthies attach themselves to religious performances? Or is this 
just a fictitious bit of local color for Verona? 

There is a more suggestive passage in Henry V. The dauphin, 
having been apprised of Henry’s belligerent intentions toward 
France, says that the French need have no more fear than if they 
had heard that England were ‘‘busied with a Whitsun Morris: 
dance.’’ And he continues, 

For my good liege, she is so idly king’d, 

Her sceptre so fantastically borne 

By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth, 

That fear attends her not.23 
Perhaps we are to understand that association with the Morris dance 
suggested a likeness between the vain, giddy, fantastic king of Eng- 
land and the silly King Alfred of the St. George play, to which the 
Morris dance often belonged. 

The third reference is to Whitsun Pastorals. The scene is Per- 
dita’s sheep shearing. She is wearing for the occasion a costume 
designed by Florizel, and she has just presented flowers to her 
elderly guests with appropriate speeches. The whole thing seems. 


22TV, iv, 164. 
23 II, iv, 25 ff. 
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a little theatrical and unreal to her, and with a sudden revulsion 
of feeling she lapses again into the language of every day life, 
saying, 

Methinks I play as I have seen them do 

In Whitsun pastorals. Sure this robe of mine 

Does change my disposition.24 
Now the similarity of Perdita’s flower speeches to Ophelia’s, sug- 
gests the possibility that Ophelia’s mad scene may have been all 
the more pathetic to Shakespeare’s audience because they would 
have recognized in it an agonizing travesty of a gay scene from 
some such folk festival as Perdita alludes to. 

That this last suggestion is no more than speculation is evident, 
but it leads to the consideration of the less explicit allusions, the 
reminiscences of older dramatic practice which were perhaps sub- 
conscious, or by frequent metaphorical use had passed into common 
speech. An instance of this sort has been brought to attention in 
the case of Hamlet’s much discussed phrase, ‘‘Woo’t drink up 
eisel?’’ The recurrence of the word ‘‘eisel’’ in the Crucifixion 
scenes of all the cycles, as Mr. Tolman®® has said, makes it seem 
highly probable that it passed into common speech through the in- 
fluence of the mystery plays. Whether or not Shakespeare himself, 
or many people in his audience, would have made an immediate 
connection between Hamlet’s suffering and that with which the 
bitter draught was associated is not the point in question here. At 
least this is an instance of an enriching of the Elizabethan vocabu- 
lary, possibly a contribution to the visual imagery of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, from the diction and the stage business of the older 
drama. For the purposes of this discussion a relationship of this 
sort is of more significance than a conscious borrowing of situation 
would be—-provided even that the borrowing could be proved. In 
the ease of such a similarity as has been said*® to exist between the 
scene of the wailing of the three queens in Richard III and the 
mourning of the three Marys in the cycle crucifixion scenes, there 
was not, strictly speaking, a literary borrowing, for there are no 
verbal similarities, and no fundamental likenesses in character or 
situation. The suggestion, if Shakespeare took one, came from the 


24 Winter’s Tale, IV, iv, 134 ff. 

25 Tolman, A. H., The Views About Hamlet and Other Essays, Boston, 1904, 
p. 191 ff. 

26 Royster, J. F., ‘‘ Richard III, Ill, iv, 4, and the Three Marys of the 
Mediaeval Drama,’’ M.L.N., V (1910), 173-4. 
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effectiveness of the stage business, for the wailing of the three 
women is the only thing which the two scenes have in common. It 
becomes increasingly clear, as one assembles Shakespeare’s allusions 
to the older drama, that it was the visual memory of device and 
stage business which he shared with his audience. And if this fact 
serves to make source study more difficult, it may on the other 
hand, in a few instances, make his imagery easier to visualize. 

To illustrate by a very palpable case, one might take the too well 
known passage from As You Like It: 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. 

This theatrical metaphor is plain enough and other Elizabethans 
than Shakespeare had used it. But perhaps in the audience there 
were people who remembered the old morality, Mundus et Infans, 
where, almost literally, the hero appears in seven stages between 
his birth and his death, beginning as Infans, and continuing as 
Wanton, Lust and Lyking, Manhood, Shame, and Age. So in other 
less obvious cases it may be possible to say that the allusion need 
not be explicit to carry weight. 

Examples of this sort are to be found in connection with Herod 
and the other figures who are elsewhere mentioned more definitely. 
In Measure for Measure there occurs the line, 


This would make mercy swear and play the tyrant.27 


Douce was very probably right when he said: ‘‘Here seems to be 
a particular allusion to the character of Herod in the Mystery of 
The Slaughter of the Innocents.’’* The character of Mercy too, 
one might add, had appeared on the stage. 

Certain mentions of the devil suggest his principal office in the 
plays. Dromio speaks of ‘‘one that before the judgment carries 
poor souls to hell,’’?® and Olivia, twisting the idea to her own pur- 
pose, says to the supposed Caesario, 


A fiend jike thee might bear my soul to hell.30 


Hotspur defied the king and refused to surrender his prisoners, 
saying, 





27 III, ii, 207. 
28 Douce, Francis, Illustrations of Shakespeare, London, 1807, I, 137. 
29 Comedy of Errors, IV, ii, 40. 

30 Twelfth Night, III, iv., 240. 
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An if the devil come and roar for them 
I will not send them.31 


The reminiscence of the stage devil is even more evident in allusions 
to his appearance. Macbeth exclaims, 


T’is the eye of childhood that fears a painted devil.32 


And in King John there is a passage which indicates that Shake- 
speare may have had in mind the grimy faces of the damned souls, 
for whose blackening the Coventry records preserve the expense 
account.** Doubtless the devil was similarly made up. 

Thou’rt damn’d as black—nay, nothing is so black; 

Thou art more deep damn’d than Prince Lucifer. 

There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 

As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child.34 

Intimately associated with the devils, sometimes acting as their 
advance agents, were the Seven Deadly Sins. Often, as in the play 
of Mary Magdalene, they follow each other in rapid succession as 
the seducers of innocence. So when Cassio says, ‘‘It hath pleased 
the devil drunkenness to give place to the devil wrath,’’ perhaps 
he is thinking of himself as the figure of frail humanity, in the 
moralities, who succumbed to one sin after the other. 

There is one other possible echo of the devil’s conduct in the 
mystery plays. It is amusing to find that in the York play of the 
Harrowing of Hell,** ‘‘the devil can cite scripture for his pur- 
pose.’’ When he enters hell, Jesus is met by a very argumentative 
Satan who quotes the authority of Solomon and Job to prove that 
any one who enters there may never leave again. The Towneley 
play has an exactly parallel passage :** 

Salaman saide in his sawes, 

Pat whoso enteres helle withynne, 

Shall neuer come oute, pus clerkis knawes, 
And perfore felowe, leue pi dynne. 

Job, bi seruante also, 

Pus in his tyme gune telle, 


Pat nowthir frende nor foo 
Shulde fynde reles in helle.35 


It may be a wild surmise to suppose that the allusion is conscious, 


31 Henry IV, I, iii, 116. 
82 If, ii, 55. 
383 See note in the Rolfe edition. 
84 IV, iii, 121. 
35 York Plays. Ed. L. T. Smith, Oxford, 1885. Play XXXVII, ll. 277 ff. 
36 Towneley Plays. E.E.T.S., E.S. 71. London, 1897. Play XXV, ll. 291 ff. 
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but here at least is a dramatic association which would help to ex- 
plain how such a notion about the devil might have become popular, 
even proverbial. 

The devil’s name is linked with that of his natural opponent, 
the good angel, in Measure for Measure, in a passage where some 
slight obscurity may be clarified if the imagery is related to stage 
business. Angelo seems to be acknowledging the sin inherent in 
his nature, and he says: 

. . . Blood thou art blood: 

Let’s write good angel on the devil’s horn, 

’Tis not the devil’s crest.37 
Most editors leave these lines with the statement that ‘‘good angel”’ 
is a play on Angelo’s name; or it is sometimes paraphrased to mean, 
‘‘Tho’ we should write ‘good angel’ on the devil’s horn, it does 
not change his nature; it is not his real crest.’’** This explanation 
gives meaning to the lines, but they become more concrete, certainly, 
if it is remembered that in the presentation of- moral plays the 
characters sometimes actually wore labels bearing their names. In 
Like Will to Like,®® for instance, there is this stage direction: 


This name Lucifer must be written on his back and in his breast. 


And in a Flemish morality the character who represents Perfect 
Faith, appears so labelled, to the great amusement of his wife.*° 
Now it was also a favorite bit of business in the moralities for the 
evil characters to practice deception by changing their names. Res 
Publica furnishes good examples of the device. Perhaps at some 
time Shakespeare had seen, in accord with this convention, ‘‘good 
angel’’ actually written on the devil’s horn.*? 

Shakespeare sometimes entertains the idea of angels, not unaware 
that the dramatic tradition, which Marlowe actually took over in 
Dr. Faustus, would make his image clear. We find such lines as 





37 II, iv, 15-17. 

38 See note in the Nelson edition. 

39 For discussion of this device and its relation to this play see, Cohen, G., 
Mystéres et Moralités du Ms 617 de Chantilly, Paris, 1920, p. exiii, note 3. 
For a reflection of this morality device in the art of the period see the same 
author’s discussion in his Histoire de la Mise en Scéne, Paris, 1907, p. 125. 

40 Dodsley’s Old English Plays (Ed. W. C. Hazlitt, 4th Edition), ITI, 310. 

41 One of the pictures discovered on the walls of the Chapel of the Trinity, 
at Stratford-on-Avon, in 1804, was an allegorical painting in which angels and 
devils appear with inscriptions fastened upon them. One devil has a scroll 
attached to his horn and on it is written: 
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the following, which represent a dramatic conception at least as 
old as The Castle of Perseverance with its good and evil angels 
who plead with Man: 


He that came behind you, sir, like an evil angel.42 
(Of Falstaff) 
You follow the young prince up and down, like his ill angel,43 
and 
There is a good angel about him, but the devil outbids him too.4# 
His virtues will plead like angels, trumpet tongued.45 


The sight would make him do a desperate turn, 
Yea, curse his better angel from his side, 
And fall to reprobation.46 


And finally there is this passage from The Comedy of Errors which 
is full of suggestion : 

Not that Adam that kept the paradise, but that Adam that keeps the prison; 
he that goes in the calf’s skin that was killed for the Prodigal: he that came 
behind you, sir, like an evil angel, and bid you forsake your liberty.47 

The Vice as a concrete character is only once alluded to in a 
manner less explicit than those instances discussed above, and that 
is in the derisive epithet which Hamlet applies to Claudius. When 
he calls him ‘‘a vice of kings,’’ it is possible that the phrase was 
meant to connote the ludicrousness and the unscrupulousness of 
the well-remembered trouble maker. But there are some allusions 
to ‘‘vice’’ as an abstract quality which may also possess dramatic 
associations, because personified vices of various sorts had helped 
to make up the dramatis personae of the moralities. When one re- 
members also that the evil characters were wont to change their 


Nam etiam cetera tolle tibi 

Ecce pignus perditionis. 
Iconographers say that allegorical paintings were influenced in details of this 
sort by the moralities. A copy of this painting is preserved in Thomas Fisher’s 
Ancient Allegorical, Historical, and Legendary Paintings . . . Discovered in 
1804, on the Walls of the Chapel of the Trinity ... at Stratford-on-Avon. 
London, 1838. Painting XVIII. 


42 Comedy of Errors, IV, iii, 20. 
43 2 Henry IV, I, ii, 186. 

44 Ibid., II, iv, 36. 

45 Macbeth, I, vii, 19. 

46 Othello, V, ii, 206 ff. 

47 TV, iii, 15. 
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clothes as well as their names for the purpose of deception, certain 
seemingly abstract lines become concrete. For example, 


There is no vice so simple but assumes some mark of virtue.48 


And the phrase, ‘‘to apparel Vice like Virtues harbinger,’’*® takes 
on more vivid meaning in the light of an incident in Horestes 
where the Vice actually appears in the guise of a messenger from 
God. Indeed wherever one finds a personification of vice and 
virtue, or of any particular vices and virtues, it is well to ask if 
the poet’s image may not owe something to the business of moral 
plays, where the cardinal virtues especially were familiar figures. 
With such an association, Queen Katherine’s bitter reproof to the 
Cardinals who came to advise her is more than a mere play on words. 
The more shame for ye! Holy men I thought ye 


Upon my soul, two reverend Cardinal virtues; 
But Cardinal sins and hollow hearts I fear ye.5°0 


And when the specific virtue is mentioned in the question, 
Which is the wiser here, Justice or Iniquity?51 


the audience may have remembered not only the Vice, Iniquity, 
but also Justice, who had played an important role in the so-called 
Coventry Plays, where the ‘‘ Debate of the Four Daughters of God’’ 
constituted a prologue to the Annunciation play. When Hamlet 
said, 

In the fatness of these pursy times 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg,52 
the connotation for the original audience, who knew how virtue and 
vice appeared as personifications, would have been more concrete 
than it is for us. 

To conclude these speculations about this type of imagery, men- 
tion should be made of some allusions to death as an ‘‘antic,’’ which 
may derive ultimately from the mediaeval danse macabre. The 
Elizabethan meaning of the word ‘‘antic’’ or ‘‘antique’’ was ‘‘gro- 
tesque,’’ but grotesques must often have taken the form of death’s 
heads or figures of death, and these representations, in sculpture 
and in manuscript illuminations, were directly influenced, icono- 


48 Comedy of Errors, III, ii, 12. 

49 Merchant of Venice, III, ii, 81. 

59 Henry VIII, III, i, 103. 

51 Measure for Measure, III, ii, 108. 
52 TTI, iv, 54-5. 
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graphers tells us, by the old mimetic danse macabre. Certainly 
there was a frequent association of the ‘‘antic’’ with death in the 
minds of other poets as well as in the mind of Shakespeare. Donne, 
for instance, in the Elegies, says, 


> —_~ Be 


Name not these death’s heads unto me 

For these not ancient but antique ne. 
The idea of death as an antick definitely suggests the macabre in 
those melancholy metaphors in which Richard II indulges when he ' 
talks of the power that death exercises over kings. 

For within the hollow crown 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king ; 

Keeps death his court, and there the antick sits ; 

Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp.53 F 
And in the elder Talbot’s exclamation of grief over his dead son, i 
the image suggested is definitely that of the danse macabre itself, § 1 
the figure of death inexorably commanding mortals to follow him 
to the grave. 

Thou antic death, which laughs’t us here to scorn, 

Anon, from thy insulting tyranny, 

Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, p 


Two Talbots, winged through the lither sky, 
In thy despite shall scape mortality.54 





The Elizabethans seem to have been familiar with a dumb-show, to 
which there are contemporary allusions, and in which death and : | 
a fool were actors, their single struggle replacing the repeated | 
summons to all classes of society, which had constituted the action : 
of the mediaeval danse macabre. In this dumb-show the fool em- 
ployed all his tricks to avoid death but finally ran into his clutches.®° 
With this performance in mind, one sees the meaning of certain 
lines of the Duke in Measure for Measure. He is apostrophizing | 
life. | 
. . » Merely thou art death’s fool; | 
For him thou laborest by thy flight to shun, 
And yet run’st toward him still.5¢ 
Vetus Comedia, which even in Shakespeare’s youth had gone into 
the country, furnished the poet with a few similes, in which, in- 












53 ITI, ii, 160. 

541 Henry VI, IV, vii, 18. 

55 Douce, F., Illustrations of Shakespeare, II, 305; and Plate VI, 1 and 3. 
See also note to the Rolfe edition. 
56 III, i, 10. 
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cidentally, one may read the natural amusement of the sophisticated 
and conscious artist at the palpable-gross plays of another genera- 
tion. As early as in Love’s Labour’s Lost he speaks of their arbi- 
trarily symmetrical endings: 


Our wooing doth not end like an old play, 

Jack hath not Jill.57 
Edmund sardonically likens the collaboration of luck and his own 
machinations to an old play-ending. Seeing Edgar approach to 
walk into his trap he says, 

And pat he comes like the catastrophe of the old comedy. 

My cue is villainous melancholy.58 
The stock figures of the old romantic comedy of the Mucidorous 
and Clyomon and Clamydes type are spoken of as if their names 
were meant to have humorous connotations. Hamlet, anticipating 
the coming of the players says: 

He that plays the king shall be welcome; his majesty shall have tribute of 
me; the adventurous knight shall use his foil and target; the lover shall not 
sigh gratis; the humorous man shall end his part in peace; the clown shall 
make those laugh whose lungs are tickle 0’ the sere; and the lady shall say 
her mind freely, or the blank verse shall halt for it.59 
Bardolph is called ‘‘the Knight of the Burning Lamp’’; Francis 
Flute inquires wistfully if Thisby may be a wandering knight; 
Bottom aspires to play the ‘‘condoling lover’’ in ‘‘either your straw 
colored beard, your orange-tawny beard, or your French or crown- 
colored beard, your perfect yellow.’’ Bottom’s admiration of 
‘‘Ercles vein, a tyrant’s vein, a part to tear a cat in,’’ and Falstaff’s 
talk of Cambyses’ vein, indicate Shakespeare’s feeling about that 
type of diction, although Hamlet’s advice to the player may signify 
that the admiration of some actors for that sort of thing was not 
dead. If the remark ‘‘Let your clowns speak no more than is set 
down for them,’’ is aimed at Kemp it is because Kemp was trying 
to perpetuate the tradition of the clowns of the past decades, Tar- 
leton and Wilson, who were famed for their extemporal wit. And 
when Cleopatra, apprehensive of the laughter of Rome says, 

. . . The quick comedians 
Extemporaally will stage us,6° 
57 IV, ii, 766. 
58 King Lear, I, ii, 150. 
59TT, ii, 340 ff. 
60 V, ii, 217. 
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Shakespeare was doubtless thinking of the kind of performance 
traditionally ascribed to the Roman actor, Roscius, by analogy to 
whose extempore performances Tarleton had been called the Roscius 
of his age. 

There are a few identifiable allusions to the plays of Shakespeare’s 
immediate predecessors, Kyd, Marlowe, and Peele, all in the mood of 
hilarious travesty. Out of their high-sounding lines he concocted 
the Pistolese jargon. The upstart crow, from whom Greene would 
have defended the literati did indeed pluck a few of their feathers 
—but not to beautify himself. Much as he had learned from their 
true poetry, the treatment which he gives to their fustian indicates 
that Shakespeare and his audience thought of robustious heroics 
as having fallen into innocuous dessuetude, along with Herod and 
his scaffold high. 
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OVID’S CARMINA FURTIVA 


By Rosert 8S. Raprorp_ 
Kenyon College 


at mihi iam puero caelestia sacra placebant, 
inque suum FURTIM Musa trahebat opus. 
Ov. Trist. iv, 10, 19-20. 

It is my purpose in the present paper to examine into certain 
important facts in the life of Ovid, which belong to the period be- 
tween his birth in 43 B.C. and the issuance of the first edition of 
the Amores in five books. The publication of these famous elegies 
has usually been placed by the best authorities either in 15 B.C. 
(Masson) ,? or in 14 B.C. (Teuffel-Schwabe, I, §248, 2; Heuwes).* 
Masson’s judgment has won almost universal acceptance, and is 
based upon the well-known reference, which is found in Am. i, 14, 
45-49, to the war with the Sygambri, 16 B.C.: 


nunc tibi captivos mittet Germania crines: 

culta triumphatae munere gentis eris. 
oO quam saepe comas aliquo mirante rubebis 

et dices ‘empta nunc ego merce probor’; 
nescio quam pro me laudat nunc iste Sygambram.¢ 


Mackail’s statement is therefore quite accurate (Lat. Lit. 1898, 
p. 1386): ‘‘Ovid did not begin to publish poetry very early... . 
When he was about thirty, he published . . . a volume of amatory 
elegiacs, which was afterwards enlarged into the existing three 
books of the Amores.’’ It is true that, in opposition to the general 
consensus of Ovidian scholars, a single writer, Professor H. Pohlenz, 
has maintained in a Gottingen dissertation of 1913 that the first 


1 Gruppe first maintained in 1838 that the Lygdamus elegies in the Tibullan 
corpus were a pseudonymous work of the youthful Ovid. I have just issued 
a complete study of two of these elegies (Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. LVII [1926], 
149-180), and am about to publish the remaining four. I hold that Ovid is 
the author also of all the poems of the Vergilian Appendix, such as the Culez, 
Ciris, Aetna, Moretum, Copa, and Catalepton. 

2In his Ovidit Vita, p. 62, which is reprinted in the fourth volume of Bur- 
man’s edition. 


3 De tempore quo Ov. Amores editi sint, Miinster, 1883, pp. 16, 27. 


4This passage is heavily spondaic. In hexam. it shows 8 S to 4 D, and in 
pentam. (inclusive of v. 50) 3S to 4D. V. 39 is SSSS! For a similar ref- 
erence to the Sygambri, see Hor. C. iv, 2, 35 (published in 13 B.C.). 
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edition of the Amores appeared in 18 B.C.° In order to reach this 
conclusion, Pohlenz finds it necessary, in a hasty statement of just 
three lines (op. cit., p. 9), to place the elegy containing the refer- 
ence to the Sygambri (i, 14) in the second edition of the Amores 
(which, in the judgment of most scholars, was composed about 2 
B.C.). This view, though improbable in the extreme, may perhaps 
have seemed barely possible when the dissertation was first pub- 
lished in 1913. It must now be pronounced quite impossible on 
very many grounds. For in my ‘‘Juvenile Works of Ovid’’ pub- 
lished in 1920 (Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., LI, 146), I was able for 
the first time clearly to distinguish the natural and spondaic one- 
fourth of the Amores—in which the first edition is preserved—from 
the dactylic three-fourths which represent mainly the ‘‘artistic’’ 
second edition. The ‘‘Sygambrian’’ elegy (i, 14) exhibits a spon- 
daie composition, and therefore belongs quite certainly to the first 
edition; see ‘‘Juvenile Works,’’ p. 169. I may add further that 
the spondaie Corinna elegies of the first edition (i, 14; ii, 4. 8. 11. 
12. 14; iii, 3. 14) are very far also from expressing the simpler feel- 
ings and judgments of early youth. The astonishing combination 
of brillianey, audacity, flippaney, and cynicism which they so often 
display, is in large measure, as Pokrowskij (Philologus Suppl. XI 
[1909], p. 382) has so well pointed out, a result of the disappoint- 
ments resulting from the poet’s two unhappy marriages. A vein 
somewhat similar to Ovid’s may be found in Byron’s Don Juan, 
Manfred and Cain, but not in his youthful Hours of Idleness.® 
Ovid was born on March 20, 43 B.C. He was brought to Rome 
by his father at an early age and placed in the schools of the gram- 
marians (33 or 31 B.C.). Having completed his literary studies 
about 27 B.C., he at once entered the school of the rhetoricians 
(Masson, p. 43; De Mirmont, La jeunesse d’Ovide, pp. 64, 67). De 
Mirmont (p. 121) holds that, after two years of study—on reach- 
ing the age of eighteen or nineteen—he had completed the course 
and, since he did not aim at becoming an advocate, ceased to attend 
the classes in declamation. On the contrary, we think it quite pos- 


5 De Ovidi carminibus amatoriis, p. 25. Besides Pohlenz’ study there is also 
an extended article ‘‘Topics from the Life of Ovid,’’ A. J. P., XLVI (1925), 
1-28, by Professor A. L. Wheeler. This article professes to be based on 
Masson, but omits several of Masson’s best features; it also neglects all dis- 
sertations and journal articles, including my ‘‘ Juvenile Works of Ovid,’’ pub- 
lished in 1920. 

6 Compare also Milton’s experience, and that of modern writers like Strind- 
berg and Schnitzler. 
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sible that Ovid had precisely this aim, and that, like Asinius Pollio, 
like Seneea’s son, Mela, and like Juvenal, he continued to declaim 
in the schools for some years. This at least is the impression which 
the Elder Seneca’s account most naturally leaves upon the mind. 
According to his own account he filled the group of minor offices 
known as the ‘‘vigintisexvirate’’ twice, first by election as triumvir 
(Trist. iv, 10, 34), and afterwards by serving as decemvir stlit. cud. 
He was appointed triumvir (minor police magistrate) either at the 
age of twenty (Masson, p. 46), or at least before the completion 
of his twenty-third year (Wheeler, op. cit., p. 14). His investiture 
with the decemvirate is expressly mentioned Fast. iv, 386 f., where 
a tribune of the soldiers, who occupies a front seat beside Ovid at 
the games, is represented as saying: 
‘hance ego militia sedem, tu pace parasti, 
inter bis quinos usus honore viros.’’ 

Ovid therefore never filled the office of tribunus militum, which 
usually followed the decemvirate (Pauly-Wissowa, IV 2262), and 
which was probably already required by Augustus in 19 B.C. as 
preliminary to the quaestorship. He never engaged in actual war- 
fare, yet we think it not improbable that, in the long years of prep- 
aration for a public career, he put forth some efforts to acquire as 
a tiro the rudiments of the military art. We do not find this view 
excluded by the statement found in Trist. iv, 1, 71-72: 

aspera militiae iuvenis certamina fugi, 
nec nisi lusura movimus arma manu. 

The information at our disposal is too meagre to enable us to 
determine just why, in the course of his twenty-fifth year (Momm- 
sen, St.-R. I? 573), Ovid was not elected quaestor at the recommen- 
dation of Augustus in the comitia tributa held at the end of July, 
19 B.C. The poet himself in the Tristia (iv, 10, 36 ff.) mentions 
his frail health and the natural indolence of his disposition as 
reasons for his withdrawal; but in a spondaic elegy, which was 
written only a few years after the event, his exclusion from the 
senate is apparently attributed to a lack of the requisite wealth 
(Am. iii, 8, 55): 


curia pauperibus clausast; dat census honores. 


In any case we know that the poet’s paternal fortune was a very 
moderate one, (De Mirmont, p. 27), while the senatorial rank in- 
volved the heaviest and often the most ruinous expenses (Fried- 
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lander, Sittengesch. I 114). It is quite possible then that at the 
last moment his father, the thrifty Pelignian knight, agreed that 
Ovid himself should remain a knight and should follow a public 
career within the equestrian order. It is also possible that, in view 
of Ovid’s deficiency in military attainments, Augustus intention- 
ally omitted his name from the list of candidates for 19 B.C., but 
the poet still hoped to obtain the appointment at some later date. 

We know that at some period of his life Ovid was a member of 
the important Centumviral court which tried testamentary causes 
(Pont. iii, 5, 23; Trist. ii, 94), and he was of course from time to 
time appointed by the praetor an arbitrator in private actions 
(7'rist. 11, 96). As we have seen above (p. 47), he filled for one 
year the post of decemvir (Fast. iv, 384), which entitled him to 
preside over the Centumviral court.?, We are wholly unable to de- 
termine whether he held these judicial posts shortly after the trium- 
virate, or some years later upon his return in 16 B.C. from Asia 
and Sicily. In any case he made considerable proficiency in the 
studies of the legal profession, and speaks with evident pride of 
the satisfaction which he had given to the litigants who appeared 
before him (Trist. ii, 93-96). Némethy and some others even ex- 
plain v. 93 here as meaning that he held the very important office 
of zwdex in the quaestiones perpetuae (tudex quaestionis). 

De Mirmont expresses the view (p. 202) that Ovid’s knowledge 
of the Roman law was not profound. If he means by this to imply 
that Ovid’s legal knowledge was small, we cannot agree with him. 
For, as has been shown by Pokrowskij,® the Roman law plays a 
great role in Ovid’s works, and in consequence of the frequent oc- 
currence of legal phraseology and allusions, a distinct juristic at- 
mosphere pervades many of his poems. Whether Ovid, however, 
ever practiced as an advocate (causidicus) or not, is uncertain. 


7 Mommsen’s objection (St.-R. I 504) to Ovid’s twice holding the viginti- 
sexvirate is trivial; see CIL. IX, 2845 (Dessau 915) and Herzog, Rém. Staats- 
verfassung II 856. Besides (bis) quinos is rare except in Ovid; (bis) denos 
is frequent everywhere. The double investiture is an evidence, however, that 
he hesitated and vacillated greatly. ° 

8 Op. cit., 351-404. Pokrowskij devotes a very valuable section (pp. 393-404) 
to the ‘‘reflections in Ovid’s writings of his official and judicial activity.’’ 
See also Van Iddekinge, De insigni Ovidii peritia turis Romani, Amsterdam, 
1811; Schanz, Rom. Litt. II3 1, p. 265; Owen, Tristia, lib. II, p. 140; Ganzen- 
miiller, Nux, p. 63; Radford, A. J. P. XLIV 252. The incorrect statement of 
Teuffel-Schwabe (I §247, 2) about Ovid’s ‘‘slight knowledge of the ius civile’’ 
is rightly omitted by Teuffel-Kroll. On references in Ovid to the ‘‘juriscon- 
sult,’’ see Am. i, 13, 19-22; A. A. i, 83-86. Arbitrium, a juristic word, occurs 
in the Roman poets as follows: 24 Ov., 2 T. A., 1 Aetn., 3 al. + 6 Hor. 
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Aldus Manutius and other early editors were mistaken in drawing 
an affirmative conclusion from Trist. ii, 93, while Masson (p. 60) 
and De Mirmont are too hasty in inferring from Am. i, 15, 1 ff. 
that Ovid never pleaded causes before the courts. The only legiti- 
mate inference, in my judgment, that can be drawn from this pas- 
sage is that, at the time of the publication of the elegy (14 B.C.), 
the poet was no longer a student of the Roman law and had not 
recently spoken in the laweourts. In any case, the early period 
of Ovid’s life afforded him little opportunity for the development 
of poetry of the truly artistic kind. He was twice married during 
this period, and the obligations which he undertook through the 
marriage relation, made further demands upon his time. If he also 
found no opportunity to establish a close friendship with Tibullus 
(Trist. iv, 10, 51), this fact may well be due to the ill health of 
Tibullus and his retirement to the country,’ and it by no means 
follows that Ovid himself was absent from Rome: 

Since we are about to consider Ovid’s relations with his father 
and the latter’s insistence upon a legal career for his son, it is im- 
portant to determine whether the father remained at Sulmo through- 
out the early period or transferred his residence to Rome. For- 
tunately this question has been carefully discussed by De Mirmont 
(pp. 55, 126, 129), who reaches the following conclusions: 

‘Tt is probable that Ovid’s father did not break with the heredi- 
tary traditions of the family, but—very much as Cicero’s father— 
continued to live in retirement in the country. ... We know from 
the son that the family was obliged to live in the Pelignian district 
in the strictest economy.’® To open an establishment in Rome 
would have been very expensive.’’ 

Many Roman poets, such as Catullus (ec. 68, 15) and Propertius 
(iv, 1, 183), made their first attempts at poetry about the time of 
assuming the toga virilis.11_ Ovid seems to have begun to compose 
verse at a still earlier age. Thus he illustrates well the truth of 
the saying that ‘‘the poet does but speak because he must; he sings 
but as the linnets sing,’’ and Niebuhr correctly thought that ‘‘no 


®See Ullman in A. J. P., XXXIII (1912), 153. 
10 Cf, 4m. i, 3, 9 f.: 
nec meus innumeris renovatur campus aratris, 
temperat et sumptus parcus uterque parens. 
11 See a long list of such poets in Friedlander, Sittengesch. II 380 (Eng. 
Trans., III 10). 
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one could possibly have a greater talent or a greater facility for 
writing poetry than Ovid.’’ We are told by the Elder Seneca 
(Contr. ii, 10, 8) that his speeches in the rhetorical schools were 
simply poems in prose, and he himself states (Trist. iv, 10, 26) that 
whatever he tried to write was verse. In the Tristza he often tells 
us that nothing could keep him from writing in verse, even though, 
after composing them, he often burned his poems in the fire.” 
Finally during his exile he even wrote poems in the Getic language. 
Ovid’s whole inclination then was towards poetry, but his father 
was a Roman of the older type, wholly interested in money-making 
and in the practical business of life (ef. Hor. Epist. ii, 1, 102). He 
considered poetry an entirely ‘‘worthless pursuit,’’ and—like the 
fathers of Petrarch and of Sir Walter Scott—was resolved that his 
son should follow the more lucrative career of the law and perfect 
himself in forensic oratory. Finding his son interested in a literary 
career, he forbade him explicitly to write—much more to publish— 
verse.‘* Ovid himself acceded to his father’s wishes, and promised 
his father that he would devote himself entirely to his legal studies. 
Under these conditions it is clear that the youthful Ovid’s verses 
could only be written ‘‘claudestinely’’ and in secret. This is stated 
by the poet himself in very clear terms and not without a certain 
bitterness (Pokrowskij, op. cit. 385), as he recalls the days of his 
youth (Trist. iv, 10, 19-26) : 
at mihi iam puero caelestia sacra placebant, 
inque suum FURTIM Musa trahebat opus. 
saepe pater dixit ‘studium quid inutile temptas? 
Maeonides nullas ipse reliquit opes.’ 
motus eram dictis, totoque Helicone relicto 
scribere temptabam verba soluta modis. 
sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 
et, quod temptabam scribere, versus erat.14 
There are evidently three principal statements that are made 
here: (1) Even in boyhood Ovid engaged in ‘‘furtive’’ or claudes- 


12 E. g., Trist. v, 12, 59; see several similar passages in Ganzenmiiller, Nuz, 
p. 73. 

13 Petrarch’s father threw his son’s books of poetry and rhetoric upon the 
fire, though he allowed Vergil and Cicero, already half-burned, to be rescued. 
Somewhat similarly Villenave (Paris, 1809, p. ix) reproduces from an old 
Vita, which is probably without authority, the anecdote that Ovid, when once 
chastised by his father for composing verses, cried out in verse: Parce mihi: 
numquam versificabo, pater; see De Mirmont, p. 127. 

14 do not claim that furtim, if taken alone, would necessarily have the full 
meaning which I assign to it, but it is one of numerous signboards, all of which 
point in the same direction. 
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tine writing of verse, although he knew his father disapproved of 
it. (2) When his father earnestly remonstrated with him, Ovid 
promised that he would entirely give up poetical composition. His 
father therefore was firm and unyielding, and it was Messalla ap- 
parently who finally broke the deadlock (Pont. ii, 3,77). (3) He 
found that he could not carry out this promise, because verse came 
to him of its own accord and he ‘‘lisped in numbers.’’ We may 
add fourthly that, after the assumption of the manly toga, no 
change of any kind took place in his tastes and inclinations.** There- 
fore so long as he pursued a legal and judicial career, he was at 
least prevented by his father’s express prohibition from publishing 
any verse in his own name or becoming known to the larger public 
as a professional poet. On the other hand, in view of his father’s 
continued residence at Sulmo, it is evident that he enjoyed in prac- 
tice a very considerable freedom to do as he pleased. For he could 
not only attend the public recitations of poetry which were so com- 
mon at Rome, but, in moments snatched from his legal studies and 
judicial duties, he could compose poems of his own and recite these 
to Messalla, to the members of Messalla’s coterie, and to other 
friends and associates, many of whom were also poets. Thus in a 
manner somewhat similar to Sir Walter Scott (or perhaps even to 
Grillparzer), he was able to lead a double life for many years, open- 
ly holding judicial office and following the profession of the law, 
but secretly and ‘‘stealthily’’ pursuing the calling of the poet. He 
was not able, however, to follow the natural and normal example 
of his friend Propertius, and to publish a book of elegies under his 
own name at the age of twenty-one or twenty-two. As De Mirmont 
has well pointed out (p. 125), with the single exception of Tibullus, 
Ovid was of higher rank than any Roman who had as yet devoted 
himself exclusively to poetry, and his father, the practical and 
hard-headed provincial knight, was naturally desirous that his son 
should not decline in social status or throw away the opportunity 
of a distinguished public career merely for the sake of the literary 
fame which the true Roman had always held—as he thought—in 
deserved contempt. No doubt he would have heartily approved 
of Pope’s well-known line in praise of the great English jurist 
(Lord Mansfield) : 


And many an Ovid was in Murray lost. 


15 Trist, iv, 10, 30 et studium nobis, quod fuit ante, manet. 
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The early Renaissance scholars seem very often to show a better 
understanding of the situation than we find in some more recent 
writers. They usually follow very closely a Vita from a Farnese 
eodex (Burman IV, p. 3), which, amidst much false and erroneous 
matter, may possibly—like the dubious Vita of Tibullus— contain 
one or two true statements derived from a partly good and partly 
bad source (such as Suetonius). After giving the name of the 
poet’s brother as Lucius, this Vita continues: 

Paternis stimulis foro aliquamdiu incubuit. unde plerumque iudicium dixerit 
inter centum viros, post parentis mortem ad poéticen integer rediit, scripsitque 
libros duos Heroidum Epistolarum. inde cum M. Varrone Asiam petiit. sub 
quo militavit, etc. 

Here the statement about the ‘‘two books of Epistles’’ may pos- 
sibly be correct. We know of course that Ovid’s father lived to be 
ninety years of age (Trist. iv, 10, 77), and that Ovid published the 
first Amores and other works under his own name during his father’s 
lifetime. It may, however, be true that he continued to perform 
some minor judicial functions during the greater part of his father’s 
life and devoted himself ‘‘entirely’’ (integer) to poetry only dur- 
ing his father’s old age. 

We wish now to return to the passage of the Tristia and to dis- 
cuss more fully the meaning of furtim in v. 20. The word is in- 
troduced unexpectedly, where we should have looked rather for 
cupidum or crebro, i.e., ‘The Muse was ever attracting me to do her 
work eagerly.’’ Hence we are not surprised at Ribbeck’s inexact 
paraphrase (Rém. Dicht. II 225),—‘‘Ovid felt himself irresistibly 
(unwiderstehlich) drawn to poetry,’’ and we actually find cupido 
used in a similar context in the Ciris (v. 93). The word furtim is 
usually translated here correctly,® but its full meaning has escaped 
the notice of all the modern commentators, who pass it over in 
silence. Crispin, however, has a good note in the Delphin edition: 
‘*Quia arcana quadam voluntate pellectus contra patris sententiam 
Poeticae operam dabat.’’ Pontano also (quoted in Delphin ed.) 


16 Furtim is rendered by De Mirmont (p. 126) ‘‘secrétement,’’ by the Cris- 
pin (Delphin) paraphrase ‘‘secreto,’’ by Friedlander (Sittengesch. II 380) 
‘‘verstohlen,’’ and by Wheeler ‘‘stealthily.’’ Church (Ovid, p. 5) says: 
‘*Ovid wrote verses ‘‘by stealth,’’ just as (in Rob Roy) Frank Osbaldistone 
wrote them in the counting-house at Bordeaux.’’ The word, which is never 
used in a similar context by any other classical poet, means ‘‘secretly,’’ yet 
not in the sense in which a poet may speak of a tree growing ‘‘secretly,’’ i.e., 
slowly, unobserved. Hence furtim here is incorrectly translated by Riley (Bohn 
Library) ‘‘imperceptibly,’’ by Schanz (II 1, 265) ‘‘unversehens,’’ and by 
Emanuel Sincerum (1731) ‘‘unvermerkt.’’ 
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comments as follows: ‘‘Quia pater fieri me poetam nolebat: itaque 
eo inscio factitabam versiculos.’’ The situation then—which I 
failed myself fully to understand in previous articles (e.g., A. J. P., 
XLIV, 17)—is quite clear. Ovid’s father compelled him to study 
the law; he in turn deceived his father by composing poems in 
secret, which, however, he feared to publish under his own name.** 
Publication under a fictitious name has of course been a frequent 
practise from the earliest dawn of literature down to the present 
time. Well-known classical examples are Xenophon’s publication of 
the Anabasis at first under the name of Themistogenes of Syracuse 
and Aristophanes’ production of the Banqueters, the Babylonians, 
and the Acharnians under the names of Philonides and Callistratus. 
Ovid’s clandestine manner of publication continued to about the 
year 14 B.C. The only works of his subsequent to that date which 
have found their way into the ‘‘Vergilian Appendix’’ are the 
Elegies upon Maecenas (§ B.C.), of which the poet cannot have 
been especially proud, and the Priapea, which he had good reason 
for not wishing to publish under his own name.’* The earliest 
poems of Catullus, Propertius, Martial and Statius have all of them 
perished ; the Culex of Vergil—if he ever wrote such a poem, which 
is wholly improbable—is lost; the boyish productions of Persius 
and Lucan were for a time preserved, but were subsequently either 
destroyed or lost.1° The juvenile poems of Ovid, however, together 
with much of his early but fairly mature and serious work, have 
been very largely preserved owing to the peculiar circumstances 
under which they were produced and given to the world. It is prob- 
able that many of the poems were first circulated privately, and 
it is evident that they were not published in collections bearing the 
names of Tibullus and Vergil until after the death of these poets 
in 19 B.C. In fact most of the pieces were clearly composed be- 
tween 19 and 14 B.C. 

We may add that the account which Ovid has given us in the 
Tristia of the early age at which he read some of his poems at public 
recitations, and of the immediate recognition which his talents won 


17 Ovid joins furtim or furtis with decipere Rem. 212 and Met. xiii, 104. 


18 Ovid continued to frequent the schools of declamation (p. 47); there- 
fore De Mirmont is quite right in saying (p. 115) of the Priapea that de- 
claimers like Mamercus Scaurus have known and cited poems of Ovid which 
are not included in the collected works. 


19 The whole subject is well treated by Friedlander, Sittengesch. II, 380 
(Eng. Trans., III, 10). 
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from his friends and poetical associates is undoubtedly true. Thus 
he writes (Trist. iv, 10, 55-60) : 
utque ego maiores, sic me coluere minores, 
notaque non tarde facta Thalia meast. 
carmina cum primum populo iuvenalia legi, 
barba resecta mihi bisve semelve fuit. 
moverat ingenium totam cantata per urbem 
nomine non vero dicta Corinna mihi. 

We may compare, if we wish, the example of Schiller, who, at 
the age of eighteen, recited his drama, Die Rauber, surreptitiously 
to an admiring circle of schoolmates. Similarly Ovid ‘‘as an in- 
fant prodigy charmed the circle of Messalla by his poetic facility”’ 
(De Mirmont, p. 212), and I may add, also by his attractive, genial, 
and refined disposition (Sen. Contr. ii, 2,8). For so bright a liter- 
ary star as an Ovid or a Lucan, a Pope or a Schiller—joined with 
such remarkable precocity of genius—rises only once in a century, 
often only once in many centuries. Messalla loved to ‘‘speak aloud 
and recite’’ Ovid’s brilliant verses (Trist. iv, 4, 30), and the youth- 
ful poet therefore knew (Paneg. 202) that his patron would recite 
aloud some of the verses written in his honor. No doubt a certain 
discretion was observed in the matter of poetical recitations, and 
widely extended popular fame could not be hoped for under the 
circumstances, but there must have been abundant opportunities 
for appearances before select circles, especially those consisting of 
the younger men, and the verdict of these circles of friends must 
have been highly favorable. Thus not only in the Lygdamus elegies 
(i, 8; iv, 43. 57) has the young poet already won great admiration, 
but in the Ciris—which was sent from Athens to Messalinus as a 
completed work in 18 B.C., but had been begun long before and 
elaborated through many ‘‘years of youth’’ (vss. 44-47)*°—Ovid 
returns thanks for the ‘‘large rewards’’ of honor and praise which 
the Muses have already richly conferred upon him (vss. 92-100) : 

quare quae cantus meditanti mittere caecos 
magna mihi cupido tribuistis praemia, divae 


Pierides, ... 
praecipue nostro nunc aspirate labori.21 


20 See Sillig’s fine note, Epimetrum, p. 142, and Leo, Hermes XXXVII 
(1902), p. 47. It is probable therefore that Ovid’s Ciris had been previously 
recited in Rome, and it may well have led his friend Propertius to refer at 
some length to the story of Nisus and Scylla in his third book (iii, 19, 21-24), 
which was published in 22 or 21 B.C. 

21 On the meaning of praemia, see Sillig ad loc. The meaning of ‘cantus 
caecos’ (Vollmer’s reading) is probably ‘‘songs that are uncertain, immature, 
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The Ciris also probably makes references to Ovid’s legal studies 
and pursuits in vss. 5-6 (longe aliud studiwm)—provided the cor- 
rect punctuation be introduced here, as in Vollmer’s edition—and 
it contains the striking statement in vss. 19-20 that the poet ‘‘finds 
it possible only rarely to compose in elegiac verse’’ (quamvis in- 
terdum ... liceat). Similar complaints of burdensome duties, of 
lack of leisure for writing and of inability to duly polish his verses 
meet us very definitely both in the earlier Panegyric and the Culezx.** 
It is quite evident that such statements correspond closely with the 
actual situation, and it was comparatively late in life that Ovid 
gained the otiwm, which was so dear to his heart and mind (T7'rist. 
iv, 10, 40), and which enabled him to develope the dactylic virtuosity 
and so many other elegant refinements. 

We have cited above (p. 54) the reference which Ovid makes 
to his publie recitations of verse as beginning shortly after the first 
‘‘shaving of the beard.’’ The passage has been much discussed 
and leads to no absolutely definite conclusion. It is generally agreed 
that the poet refers to the ceremony of the depositio barbae, which 
usually occurred between the twentieth and twenty-fifth year (De 
Mirmont, p. 224). I see no reason why Ovid should not be thinking 
here of the age of twenty-two or even of twenty.”* Finally it must 
be noted that Ovid does not tell us very clearly just what youthful 
poems he first recited. When he states (v. 60) that ‘‘Corinna had 
aroused his genius,’’ he is evidently not to be taken too literally, 
since he tells us elsewhere that Corinna was only falsus amor, 
‘‘jmaginary amours,’’ and most scholars hold today that she was 
not a real person, but one who existed only in the poet’s fancy.** 
It is evident therefore that he refers in vss. 59-60 only in a general 
way to his well-known role as an amatory poet and to the undoubted 
fact that there were erotic pieces among his earliest productions. 


groping their way, anonymous’’; the older reading c. certos, ‘‘clear, artistic 
songs,’’ is much less well attested. 


22 Pan. 182 languida non noster peragit labor otia, ‘‘toil with me leaves 
no leisure to be passed in indolence.’’ Cf. Cul. 8-10 posterius graviore sono 
tibi Musa loquetur | nostra, dabunt cum securos mihi tempora fructus, | ut 
tibi digna tuo poliantur carmina sensu. 

23 Loers, Heuwes, and Owen prefer twenty, Masson (p. 54) twenty-one, 
Schanz twenty-two, De Mirmont twenty-four or twenty-five. If the name 
‘*Corinna’’ was actually used in the these poems, I should agree with De 
Mirmont; I no longer hold the view (Juvenile Works, p. 147) that Ovid is 
thinking of the age of sixteen or seventeen. 

24 Trist. ii, 340 et falso movi pectus amore meum; see Owen’s note ad loc., 
also Schanz ITI3 1, p. 273, and Rand, Ovid, p. 11. 
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The readers of the T’ristia undoubtedly thought of the Amores as 
one of his earliest works, and he is naturally not at pains to correct 
this impression. It is quite possible indeed that some of the poems 
recited by Ovid in 20 B.C. later found their way into the first 
Amores of 15 B.C., but there is nothing that requires us to believe 
that he had already invented the imaginary ‘‘Corinna’’ at this 
early date. Much less are we called upon to assume that in 20 B.C. 
‘‘Corinna’’ was the poet’s only subject and that the fourteen spon- 
daic elegies of our present Amores (Juvenile Works, p. 169) con- 
stitute the sole survival of Ovid’s output during the thirteen years 
from 27 to 14 B.C. Cruttwell (Rom. Lit., p. 306) well says: ‘‘Some 
of the Amores were perhaps the same poems which he recited as 
early as his twenty-second year.’’ Riese also in his edition (Leip- 
zig, 1871, p. vi), after quoting Trist. iv, 10, 59, aptly adds: 

Ex quibus verbis cave ne hoc efficias, Amorum libros primos ab eo com- 
positos esse; cum illud tantum dicere velit, gloriam se per eos primum sibi 
parasse. 

In his received works Ovid gives us no information whatever re- 
specting the exact time at which he studied at Athens (7'rist. i, 2, 
77) and travelled in Asia and Sicily (Pont. ii, 10, 21 ff.).7> It is 
true that in a verse (Fast. vi, 417) which oceurs several lines be- 
fore Ovid’s mention of his visit to the temple of Minerva at Ilion, 
he writes: 

cetera iam pridem didici puerilibus annis 


The true meaning of this passage, however, is that Ovid had 
learned the legend of the Palladium ‘‘in the days of his childhood’’ 
at school, and had afterwards, on coming to manhood, visited the 
temple of Minerva at Ilion in the hope of seeing the sacred image.”® 
We know that the age at which young Romans of noble family re- 
paired to Athens for the purpose of completing their education 
varied greatly. Thus Horace was twenty-one when he was a student 
at Athens, Messalla and the younger Cicero were about twenty, 
while the elder Cicero did not visit Greece for the purpose of study 
until he was twenty-eight, and Propertius meditates (iii, 27) upon 
a journey to ‘‘learned Athens’’ for the study of philosophy and 
oratory when he is about twenty-seven. It is not surprising then 


25 See De Mirmont, p. 136; Wheeler, p. 20. 

26 See De Mirmont, p. 152; Masson (p. 45) mistakes the meaning of the 
passage in part.—The poet of the Aetna (vss. 590-593) is also very familiar 
with the Troad. 
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that previous writers, depending wholly upon conjecture, have as- 
signed Ovid’s sojourn at Athens to too early a period. Thus Mas- 
son, misled by the phrase which we have just discussed, placed it 
in 27 B.C., and De Mirmont (p. 138) and Wheeler assign it to 25 
B.C. The proper date is determined by the Ciris, which was writ- 
ten at Athens in 18 B.C., just after the publication of the entire 
Aeneid, and just after Ovid had been disappointed in obtaining 
the quaestorship in the summer of 19 B.C. It does not follow in 
the least that at this time he had given up all intention of becom- 
ing a candidate for the office again after a short interval, but it is 
evident that he has persuaded his father—perhaps under the pre- 
text of studying oratory—to allow him to travel for the time being 
in Greece and Asia. In the poem, however, we find its author quite 
carried away with the higher study of ‘‘glorious philosophy,’’ while 
he gives expression to his keen disappointment by blaming the 
‘*fickle populace’’ for his recent political mishap (vss. 1-4) : 

Etsi me vario iactatum iaudis amore 

irritaque expertum fallacis praemia volgi 

Cecropius suavis expirans hortulus auras 

florentis viridi sophiae complectitur umbra. 

The Ciris promises also (vss. 14-41) in the near future a lofty 
philosophical poem (the later Aetna) ,?7 which shall rival the great 
work of Lucretius. We are not surprised to find that Catal. V also 
—which is a Vergilian impersonation—evinces the same admiration 
for philosophy and the same depreciation of mythological poetry 
and of rhetoric. The poet who wrote it has evidently quite recently 
frequented the schools of the rhetoricians.—As regards the date 
of the various journeys, Ovid mentions together in one passage 
(Trist. i, 2, 77) his visit to Athens and his trip to Asia, while in 
another passage (Pont. ii, 10, 21) he closely connects his travels in 
Asia and Sicily. Hence although it is possible that he may have 
visited Athens on some separate occasion, it is most reasonable to 
assume, as is done by both Masson (p. 45) and De Mirmont (p. 151), 
that all his foreign travels were included in one long tour which 
lasted about two years. In Asia and Sicily he travelled, as he in- 
forms us (Pont. ii, 10, 21), in the suite of Macer, the epic poet, 
whom most scholars identify with Pompeius Macer, the son or 

27 Those who are familiar with the fifteenth book of the Metamorphoses, 


the Fasti, and the fragments of the Phaenomena, will not be surprised at 
Ovid’s authorship of the Aetna. 
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grandson of the famous Theophanes of Mitylene.** Pompeius Macer, 
who belonged to the equestrian rank, had been Augustus’ procurator 
in Asia (Strabo XIII, p. 618 ¢), and had also been at one time in 
charge of the publie libraries. De Mirmont (p. 159) holds that 
as Ovid’s travelling companion he was interested in visiting the 
various places in Asia which were the scene of his own poem, the 
Antehomerica. This explanation is of course quite possible; but 
we should be inclined to hazard the conjecture that Macer may have 
held some official position first in Asia, and later in Sicily, and that 
Ovid may have joined him possibly as companion or secretary, with 
a view to acquiring business experience or even to pursuing the 
equestrian cursus honorum. The phrase which is employed by 
Ovid (res egisse simul, Pont. ii, 10, 41) is ambiguous; it may mean 
simply to ‘‘travel together,’’ but it might also refer to ‘‘transacting 
the public business together.’’*® In our discussion of Ovid’s travels, 
we have determined the true dates in the manner which we regard 
as correct, i.e., upon the basis of the additional information sup- 
plied by the Ciris, but we may point out also that it is probable 
from Ovid’s own account in the Tristia (iv, 10, 32) that he was 
never separated from his elder brother during the latter’s lifetime, 
and also that the visit to Ilion as a sacred site is much more likely 
to have been made by a Roman after the publication of the Aeneid 
than before.*° 

After spending nearly a year in Sicily (Pont. ii, 10, 29), Ovid 
returned to Rome about 16 B.C. His father was probably still de- 
sirous that his son should fit himself seriously for the management 
of the family estates and should continue to acquire business and 
legal experience. Furthermore he had evidently not entirely with- 
drawn his opposition to Ovid’s poetical pursuits. For the Ciris 
and the Aetna were apparently both published anonymously, and 
the same is true of the Copa, which imitates the fourth book of 
Propertius and was therefore published shortly after 16 B.C.* 
This last poem shows us also that Ovid still allowed himself in 16-15 


28 De Mirmont, p. 157; Schanz, II’ 1, pp. 362-363.—Whether Ovid’s friend 
is also to be identified with the poet of the same name, who, towards the close 
of Tibullus’ life (Tib. ii, 6), was setting out upon some foreign military ex- 
pedition, we have no means of determining with certainty. 

29 Res age, Rem. 144, means ‘‘engage in some occupation.’’ 

30 See examples cited by De Mirmont, p. 154, and Friedlander, Sittengesch. 
I 428 (E. T. I 347). 

31 Cf. Buecheler, Rhein. Mus. XLV, 323, and Mras, Wien. Stud. XXIII, 266. 
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B.C., whenever he chose, the very free use of polysyllabic endings 
in the pentameter. It is quite possible also that Ovid may have 
held some judicial post, such as the decemvirate or the centum- 
virate, subsequent to his return to Rome. Even in the famous 
elegy, Am. i, 14, in which he glorifies the pursuit of poetry and 
devotes himself to the poet’s calling, I myself find nothing which 
necessarily implies that he had entirely given up his judicial activ- 
ities at that time; if he had done so, however, it is clear that he 
returned to judicial duties in the Centumviral court at a later 
time.*? 

The ‘‘Corinna’’ elegies, which were published, as we have seen 
above (pp. 45 f.), about 14 B.C. and under Ovid’s own name, first 
gained for the poet an assured place in the esteem of the larger 
Roman public. The immense favor with which they had been re- 
ceived at private recitations no doubt encouraged their author to 
break through the rule of anonymous or pseudonymous publication 
which he had hitherto observed. Messalla, the generous patron who 
first ‘‘induced him to commit his works to fame’’ (Pont. ii, 3, 77), 
may also have aided the poet with his advice, though we are un- 
able to determine whether the words here used refer to the Amores 
or to the Lygdamus Elegies. In any ease, the circumstances of 
Ovid’s early life, as he himself relates them, were wholly unfavor- 
able to the production of refined and artistic verse of the kind that 
we find in Heroides, I-XV and in the second Amores, and the hasty 
surmise that he wrote works so perfect in form in early youth and 
in the midst of the most burdensome practical duties, can meet only 
with contemptuous rejection. 


32 Pont. iii, 5, 23: utque fus solitus, sedissem forsitan unus | de centum 
iudex in tua verba viris. 
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It is practically certain that Wordsworth began his ode on ‘‘In- 
timations of Immortality’’ in 1802.1 According to his own state- 
ment,' ‘‘two years at least passed between the writing of the first 
four stanzas and the remaining part.’’ It is clear, then, that from 
stanza v on, the poem was composed between 1804 and 1806, as in 
the fall of the latter year it was part of a volume ready for the 
press.2”_ A careful study of the early and late parts of the Ode 
shows certain differences between them. The first four stanzas 
mourn the loss of the mystie’s power of vision, but they say nothing H 
about the Neo-Platonie descent of the soul. Stanza v, in its open- 
ing line, begins a discussion of that famous doctrine, which forms 
the main thesis through the rest of the poem. That subject was an 
unusual one with Wordsworth, who frequently discussed mystical ‘ 
moods but not the mystical soul’s journey, the elaborate system of I 2 
Plotinus. The unusual subject might argue an unusual inspiration. 5 Q 
It seems improbable that this could have come merely from 
Vaughan’s ‘‘Silex Scintillans,’’ an unquestioned source of the four 
earlier stanzas. Though Vaughan refers vaguely to the soul’s 
descent, he develops no such elaborate system as Wordsworth. 
Neither does it seem probable that the impetus came from the poet’s 
companions. Coleridge knew a good deal of Neo-Platonism. But 
if Wordsworth had been destined to imbibe it from him, we should 
have expected this to happen before 1804, during those years when 
the two poets were in close communion. We should not expect 
Wordsworth to take fire from Coleridge’s torch between January 
1804 and August 1806, because during that whole period the two 
friends were separate, Coleridge going to Malta. Not only were 
the Wordsworths divided from him personally, they seem to have 
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1 William Wordsworth, by G. M. Harper, N. Y.; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1916, II, 122ff. 


2 The edition of 1807. 
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heard very little from him by letter.* The search for the author’s 
inspiration may reasonably be carried elsewhere. 

In 1804 Thomas Taylor, the tireless reviver of mystic philoso- 
phies, published his Works of Plato.* We have no definite evidence 
that Wordsworth read it; but we know that he owned an earlier 
work of Taylor’s containing four Platonic dialogues and afterwards 
incorporated in the 1804 edition. In 1859 Wordsworth’s library 
was sold, and the printed catalogue of the sale contains the follow- 
ing item: ‘‘408.... The Cratylus, Phaedo, Parmenides, and 
Timaeus of Plato, from the Greek by Thomas Taylor, with Notes, 
ete., ete., 8 vo. 1793.’”> It is highly possible, then, that the poet’s 
interest in Plato and Taylor might have led to an interest in the 
later and larger work. The 1804 Works of Plato is a huge publica- 
tion in five volumes, giving fifty-five dialogues in translation, and 
surrounding them with a vast mass of Neo-Platonie editorial com- 
ment, often in Taylor’s words, often quoted from Proclus. From 
page to page it discusses the descent of the soul, the mystic proper- 
ties of numbers, the glory of spirit, and the unreality of matter, 
till the reader begins doubting the existence of the chair he sits in. 
Wordsworth once explained to a friend the meaning of his line, 


Fallings from us, vanishings. 


‘‘There was a time in my life,’’ he said, ‘‘when I had to push 
against something that resisted, to be sure that there was anything 
outside of me. I was sure of my own mind; everything else fell 
away, and vanished into thought.’’® The five volumes of Taylor, 
if the poet had read them, might easily have affected him that way. 
They have almost had such an effect on us. 

There are a number of likenesses between Wordsworth’s Ode and 
the Works of Plato which are worth considering. With the ex- 
ception of two short speeches by Socrates, they are all from the 
editorial matter, which would not be duplicated in other editions 
of the dialogues. 

In Taylor’s Plato, I, 492,” oceurs the passage: 


3See Letters of the Wordsworth Family, edited by W. Knight. London: 
Ginn & Co., 1907, I, 175, 181, 196, 217, 248. 


4 The Works of Plato, by Thomas Taylor, London, 1804. 


5 Transactions of the Wordsworth Society, VI, 234. This entry was first 
called to my attention by my student, Mr. R. L. Purdy. 


6 Transactions of the Wordsworth Society, II, 26. 
7 Additional Notes on The First Alcibiades. 
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The descent of the soul into body separates it from divine souls, from whom 
it is filled with intelligence, power, and purity, and conjoins it with generation, 
and nature, and material things, from which it is filled with oblivion, wander- 
mg, and ignorance. For, in its descent, multiform lives and various vestments 
grow upon it, which draw it down into a mortal composition, and darken tts 
vision of real being. It is requisite therefore that the soul which is about to 
be led properly from hence to that ever vigilant nature, should amputate those 
second and third powers which are suspended from its essence, in the same 
manner as weeds, stones, and shells, from the marine Glaucus; should restrain 
its externally proceeding impulses, and recollect true beings and a divine es- 
sence, from which it descended, and to which it is fit that the whole of our life 
should hasten. 


Compare with this the latter part of Wordsworth’s Ode: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar... 
Shades of the prison- -house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy... 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born ‘freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 
Full soon they Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life,.... 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; .... 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing. 


There are other likenesses which are at least worth considering. 
In Taylor’s Works of Plato (III, 103, note) the editor quotes Proc- 
lus regarding the reascent of the fallen soul. He says: 


In the fourth place, therefore, we must hastily return to the great sea of the 
sciences, and there, by the assistance of dialectic, survey the divisions and com- 
positions of these, ’and, in short, the variety of forms in the soul, and through 
this survey, unweaving our vital order, behold our dianoétic power. 


Wordsworth also, speaking of the reascent of the soul, says: 


Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


The last two lines of this passage also resemble another place 
in Taylor (III, 497 note): ‘‘The souls of men descending, and 
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touching on the coast of generation, imitate the beneficent provi- 
dence of the Gods.’’ Also V, 714: ‘‘She [Latona] imparts like- 
wise to souls the consummation of virtue, and an illumination 
which leads them back to the intellectual port of their father 
(Jupiter) hastily withdrawing them from the winding paths of 
matter, the entanglements of vice, and the roughness of the passage 
over the sea of generation.’”® 
Wordsworth says that ‘‘those shadowy recollections’’ 


Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments -in the being 
Of the eternal Silence. 


In the Works of Plato we read: 


For if the human partakes of a divine intellect, and of all therefore which 
is of its essence; if truth has thus descended from Heaven into the souls of 
men, and Divinity himself be there, ready to communicate more and more the 
heartfelt knowledge of things divine and eternal to every soul which retires 
within itself; who would not wish thither to retire, and there, in that sacred 
silence, the silence of the passions, in that sacred solitude . . . to enjoy the 
presence and converse of the divinely solitary principle of things (V, 33).® 

Hence he is Kogovovs, as an immaterial and pure intellect, and as establish- 
ing himself in the paternal silence (V, 677). 

Heaven surveys things on high, viz. the supercelestial place, and such things 
as are comprehended in the god-nourished silence of the fathers (V, 681). 

Plato now thinks Hesiod deserves to be mentioned, for passing by the 
natures prior to Heaven, as being ineffable. For this also is indicated concern- 
ing them by the Oracles, which likewise add, ‘they possess mystic silence’ (V, 
683). 


The famous phrase, 


Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God,who is our home, 


probably alludes to the Neo-Platonie conception of divine illumin- 
ation radiating from The One. Thus in the Works of Plato (IV, 
579) we read (here in reference to the ascent of the soul through 
prayer): ‘‘So that in this case, we are no longer ourselves, but 
are absorbed, as it were, in the nature of the Gods; and residing 


in divine light, are entirely surrounded with its splendour.’’?® 


In stanza viii of Wordsworth’s Ode occurs the passage: 


On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave. 


8 ‘*Generation’’ is used in Taylor with its regular Platonic (and Neo- 
Platonic) meaning, i.e., being born into the material world, putting on the 
garment of flesh. Hence Taylor’s ‘‘sea of generation’’ is Wordsworth’s 
‘*sea which brought us hither.’’ 

® Introduction to The Meno. 


10 Introduction to The Scond Alcibiades. 
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The last line obviously alludes to earthly life, not death in the com- 
mon sense. In other words, the poet here definitely adopts the 
Neo-Platonic theory that the real death, the real grave, is the 
union of the soul with the fleshy body. Thus, in the Works of 
Plato (IV, 410) Taylor translates a speech of Socrates in The 
Gorgus as follows: ‘‘Life is a grievous thing. . . . And we, per- 
haps, are in reality dead. For I have heard from one of the wise, 
that we are now dead; and that the body is our sepulchre.’’ Also 
in V, 513, Taylor translates a speech of Socrates in The Craty- 
lus thus: ‘‘Shall we speak concerning the body?... For, ac- 
cording to some, it is the sepulchre of the soul.’’ In a footnote on 
the next page Taylor quotes the same thought in similar language 
from Heraclitus, Empedocles, Philolaus, and Pythagoras. And 
in V, 686, we have a close parallel to Wordsworth’s line: ‘‘They 
act with rectitude, and without merging themselves in the darkness 
of body.’’ 

In Works of Plato (II, 447)? we read: 

Earth then subsisting in this manner, she is said in the first place to be our 
nurse, as possessing in a certain respect a power equivalent to heaven; and 
because, as heaven comprehends divine animals, so earth appears to contain 
such as are earthly. And in the second place, as inspiring our life from her 
own proper life. For she not only yields us fruits, and nourishes our bodies 
through these, but she fills our souls with illuminations from her own divine 
soul, and through her intellect awakens ours from its oblivious sleep. And 
thus, through the whole of herself, she becomes the nurse of our whole com- 
position. 

The sixth stanza of Wordsworth’s Ode sounds like an echo of 
this: 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind. 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 

It seems unquestionable that Wordsworth’s great Ode was a 
product of Neo-Platonic thought, that it must be interpreted as 
such. It seems probable, though perhaps not quite certain, that the 
Neo-Platonism came from Thomas Taylor. 


11 This passage and accompanying notes had appeared in Taylor’s ‘‘Craty- 
lus,’’ ete., of Plato, published in 1793, a copy of which Wordsworth owned. 

12 Introduction to the ‘‘Timaeus.’’ This had appeared earlier in the 1793 
edition of ‘‘Cratylus,’’ etc., owned by Wordsworth. 
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CASTIGLIONE’S INFLUENCE ON SPENSER’S 
EARLY HYMNS 


By RENSSELAER W. LEE 
Princeton University 


The influence of the Platonic Fourth Book of Baldessare Casti- 
glione’s Il Cortegiano on Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes has been pointed 
out! but never seriously studied. Other Platonic writings of the 
Renaissanee have had their champions as sources for the hymns, 
Ficino’s Commentarium in Convivium and Bruno’s De gl’ Heroict 
Furori in Miss Winstanley,? Benivieni’s Canzone d’Amore, in Pro- 
fessor J. B. Fletcher ;*? but neither of these scholars has so much as 
mentioned Castiglione to whom Spenser owes a larger debt, line for 
line, than to either Ficino, Bruno, or Benivieni. - 

This omission appears all the more conspicuous when we consider 
that, a priori, the Courtier is the most likely source for Spenser’s 
Renaissance Platonism. From the date of its publication at Venice 
in 1528, it was enormously popular in western Europe, and must 
have been readily accessible to Spenser, if not in one of the numer- 
ous Italian editions, at least in the English translation of Sir 
Thomas Hoby, which appeared in 1561.4 Twice, in his letters to 
Spenser, Harvey mentions ‘‘Castilio’”> as an author much read at 
Cambridge, where Spenser had been a student only a few years be- 
fore. And for the Englishman of the sixteenth century, when Ital- 
ian influences counted for so much, the book was not only the clear- 
est mirror of the Renaissance ideal of the gentleman—and we may 


1George Wyndham, Poems of Shakespeare, New York and Boston (n.d.), p. 
exx; Walter Raleigh, The Book of the Courtier from the Italian of Count 
Baldessare Castiglione done into English by Sir Thomas Hoby, London, 1900, 
P. Ixxvi; F. M. Padelford, ‘‘Spencer’s Fowre Hymnes,’’ J. E. G. P., XIII, 418- 
20. 


2 The Fowre Hymnes, ed. Lillian Winstanley, Cambridge, 1907, pp. lviii-lxxii; 
notes, passiwm. 

3‘*Benivieni’s Ode of Love and Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes,’’ Mod. Phil., 
VIII, 545-60; ‘‘Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes,’’ P. M. L. A., XXVI, 466-75. 

4For a complete list of editions, see The Book of the Courtier, ed. L. E. 
Opdycke, New York, 1903, pp. 419-22. Fifty-five editions in Italian appeared 
before 1590, three of Hoby’s translation, and a number of French, Spanish 
and Latin translations. 

5 The Works of Gabriel Harvey, ed. A. B. Grosart, London, 1884, I, 69; 137. 
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recall that Spenser and Castiglione alike aimed ‘‘to fashion a gen- 
tleman or noble person in virtuous and gentle discipline’’—but it 
also contained the most eloquent utterance in Renaissance literature 
of the Platonic creed of love and beauty that so fascinated the mind 
of the age. 

Castiglione enjoys a unique position among the Italian Platonists 
whom Spenser knew. He is much less a dialectician and much more 
a humanist than the others. Endowing his perfect courtier with a 
knowledge of the Platonic theories, and insisting that his life as a 
lover shall be guided by them, Castiglione gives a human and social 
application to the abstract and esoteric Neo-Platonism of Ficino 
and Benivieni. Where, in them, the Platonic theories are clouded 
with abstruse and difficult metaphysies,® he explains these theories 
in lucid and intelligible language; where, in them, the presence of 
the lady is only implied in the romantic love which must prepare 
the soul for its upward ascent to the vision of the Heavenly Beauty, 
he tells how the Platonic ascent has its human beginning in spiritual 
love, which arises when a man beholds the bright manifestation of 
the Heavenly Beauty in all the charms and graces of a chaste and 
intelligent woman. Spenser’s hymns to Love and Beauty which 
reveal the lover not only as a philosopher on the quest of the Heaven- 
ly Beauty, but equally as a man sensitive to the beauty of women, 
are much closer in spirit to the humanized Platonism of Bembo’s 
oration than to the dialectic of the other Italian Platonists. 

Before presenting a detailed comparison of Spenser with Casti- 
glione, a few remarks are in order: 

First, I am confining my study to Spenser’s early Hymn to Love 
(H.L.) and Hymn to Beauty (H.B.) because the late Hymn to 
Heavenly Love (H.H.L.) and Hymn to Heavenly Beauty (H.H.B.) 
contain a Christian Platonism essentially different from the Renais- 
sance Platonism presented in the Courtier and in the early hymns; 
and although, in all probability, echoes of Bembo’s loftiest utter- 
ances are present in the closing stanzas of the late hymns, the lan- 
guage there is also the common language of the literature of Christ- 
ian mysticism, with some of which Spenser may well have been 
familiar. 

Secondly, I shall not, in general, attempt to dispute the evidence 


6 This applies, in modified degree, to Spenser’s contemporary, Bruno, whose 
treatment of love though profound and beautiful, is filled with an elaborate 
symbolism which presents a sharp contrast to the clear and direct treatment of 
Castiglione. Bruno’s influence on the hymns was, I believe, very slight. 
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brought forward by Miss Winstanley and Professor Fletcher to 
show Spenser’s debt to Ficino, Bruno and Benivieni. For Spenser 
remembers more than one source in a host of passages in the early 
hymns, where it would be unsound to insist that he follows one to 
the exclusion of others. The doctrinal framework of his hymns he 
might have found in any of the Italian Platonists whom he knew. 
However, for the language in which he clothes the doctrine he is 
more, I may safely say, the debtor of the Courtier than of any other 
source. 

Finally, I have compared Spenser both with the Italian and with 
Hoby’s translation and am convinced that he had the English under 
his eye, or in his mind, when he wrote the hymns. Many phrases 
taken direct from Hoby he might have rendered differently had he 
been tranlsating from the Italian. I shall, therefore, use Hoby for 
purposes of comparison. 

I shall be clearer if I divide the detailed study of Spenser’s debt 
to the Courtier into ten separate comparisons, the order of which 
preserves the order in which the passages quoted from Spenser oc- 
cur in the hymns; with two exceptions (4 and 5), where it has 
seemed convenient to group together widely separated passages 
which are closely related in subject. The passages from Castiglione 
which I compare with those from H.L. are not, in general, in the 
order of their occurrence in the Courtier; for in writing the first 
hymn, Spenser ranged freely through Bembo’s discourse, choosing 
such passages as suited his own argument. In H.B., however, where 
the doctrines of beauty bear a close logical relation, he preserves the 
order of Bembo’s argument almost without exception. 

1. In the introductory stanzas to H.L. Spenser, like Bembo in 
the Courtier, speaks of Love’s long dominion over him, of his desire 
to praise Love, and of his inability to do so without Love’s aid: 

Love, that long since hast to thy mighty powre 
Perforce subdude my poore captived hart, 

And, raging now therein with restless stowre, 

Doest tyrannize in everie weaker part; ... 

I meane to sing the pratses of thy name,.. . 

Onely I feare my wits enfeebled late, 

Through the sharpe sorrowes which thou hast me bred, 
Should faint, and words should faile me to relate 
The wondrous triumphs of thy great god-hed: 

But, if thou wouldst vouchsafe to overspred 


Me with the shadow of thy gentle wing, 
I should enabled be thy acts to sing.? (H.L. 1 ff.) 


7Cf. Benivieni, Canzone d’Amore 1-10. Professor Fletcher has provided @ 
text and translation of Benivieni’s poem, with parallels in Spenser’s hymns, in 
Mod. Phil., VIII, 547-60. 
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And bicause I know my self unworthy to talke of the most holy misteries of 
love, I beseche him to lead my thought and my tunge so,§ that I may show 
this excelent Courtier how to love .. . And even as from my childhode I have 
dedicated all my wholl lief unto him, so also now that my wordes may be 
answerable to the same intent, and to the prayse of him: I say therfore... 
(Courtier, p. 352) 


2. When Spenser tells how Love born of the Heavenly Venus 
and guided by her light, moves through the waste of Chaos, although 
drawing his ideas from Ficino® and Benivieni,’® he remembers Bem- 
bo’s comparison of the lover ascending upward to behold the Heav- 
enly Beauty to young birds learning to fly; he remembers also a 
passage near the close of Bembo’s discourse: 


And, taking to him wings of his owne heate, 

Kindled at first from heavens life-giving fyre, 

He gan to move out of his idle seate; 

Weakely at first, but after with desyre 

Lifted-aloft, he gan to mount up hyre, 

And, like fresh Eagle, make his hardie flight 

Through all that great wide wast, yet wanting light. 

Yet wanting light to guide his wandring way, 

His owne faire mother, for all creatures sake, 

Did lend him light from hen owne goodly ray: (H.L. 64-73) 

Wherefore suche as come to thys love, are lyke yonge Birdes almost flushe, 
whyche for all they flytter a little their tender wynges, yet dare they not stray 
farr from the neste, nor commytt theym selves to the wynde and open 
weather. (Courtier, p. 359) 

Therefore vouchsafe (Lorde) to harken to oure prayers, power thy selfe 
into oure hartes, and wyth the bryghtnesse of thy most holye fire lyghten oure 
darkenesse, and like a trustie guide in thys blynde mase, showe us the right 
waye:... (P. 362) 


3. Spenser’s description of spiritual beauty in H.L. is based on 
Plato’s doctrine (Phaedrus 250) that beauty alone of the ideas 
shines out in the face or form, so that it may be seen clearly with 
the eye. Still, his radiant language owes something to the Courtier: 


Therefore in choice of love he [the lover] doth desyre 
That seemes on earth most heavenly to embrace, 
That same is Beautie, borne of heavenly race. 
For sure of all that in this mortall frame 
Contained is, noght more divine doth seeme, 
Or that resembleth more th’ tmmortall flame 
Of heavenly light, then Beauties glorious beame. 
What wonder then, if with such rage extreme 
Fraile men, whose eyes seek heavenly things to see, 
At sight thereof so much enravisht bee? (H.L. 110-19) 
. if thei be inflamed with beawty, and to it bend their coveting guided by 
reasonable choise, they . . . possesse beawtye perfectly . . . (Courtier, p. 345) 


SCE. 21. 2. B.2 
I faine to tell the things that I behold, 
But feele my wits to faile, and tongue to fold. (6,7) 


® Commentarium in Convivium 3.2. See Winstanley, pp. Ix-lxi; 45, 6. 
10 55-58. See Fletcher, p. 551. 
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But speakynge of the beawtic that we mean, that appeereth in bodies, and 
especially in the face of mann, and moveth thys fervent covetinge which we 
call Love, we will terme it an influence of the heavenlie bountifulness, the 
whiche forall it stretcheth over all thynges that be created (like the light of 
the Sonn) ... (P. 343). 

I saye, that beawtie commeth of God... (P. 348). 

. . . beautie is bodilesse and . . . an heavenly shyning beame .. . (P. 353). 


4. Both in H.L. and H.B., Spenser reechoes the doctrine, as old 
as Plato (Phaedrus 251), and common to chivalrie and Petrarechan 
literature, that ‘‘faney is engendered in the eyes with gazing fed.’’ 
In the second hymn, hearing, as well as sight, is the servant of love. 
Yet so closely, in these passages, does he follow the language and 
images of the Courtier that no doubt can exist as to his immediate 
source. Here his debt is not only to Bembo’s speech, but also to a 
passage in the Third Book where the doctrine of the eyes and the 
heart is explained at some length: 


(a) Which [Beauty’s appeal to the sight] well 
perceiving, that imperious: boy 
Doth therwith tip his sharp empoisned darts, 
Which, glancing through the eyes with countenance coy 
Rest not till they have pierst the trembling harts, 
And kindled flame in all their inner parts, 
Which sucks the blood, and drinketh up the lyfe, 
Of carefull wretches with consuming griefe. (H.L. 120-26) 


For those lively spirites that issue out at the eyes, bicause they are en- 
gendred nigh the hart, entring in like case into the eyes that they are leveled 
at, like a shaft to the pricke, naturallye perce to the hart, as to their restynge 
place and there are at truste with those other spirites: and with the moste 
subtill and fine nature of bloode whyche they carie with them, infect the bloode 
about the hart..... these messangers kendle with the puffinge of desire the 
fire that so burneth, and never ceaseth conswminge, for alwayes they bringe 
some matter of hope to nourish it. (Courtier, 3, p. 278) 


(b) For lovers eyes more sharply sighted bee 
Than other mens, and in deare loves delight 
See more then any other eyes can see, 
Through mutuall receipt of beames bright, 
Which carrie privie message to the spright, 
And to their eyes that inmost faire display, 
As plaine as light discovers dawning day. 
Therein they see, through amorous eye-glaunces, 
Armies of Loves still flying too and fro, 
Which dart at them their little fierie launces; 
Whom having wounded, backe againe they go, 
Carrying compassion to their lovely foe; 
Who, seeing her faire eyes so sharpe effect, 
Cures all their sorrowes with one sweete aspect. 

(H. B. 231-45) 

Therfore it may full well be said, that the eyes are a guide in love, especcial- 
lye if they have a good grace and sweetenesse in them . . . and so comely and 
percinge in beehouldinge, as some, in which a man thinketh verilie that the 
ways that give an issue to the spirites are so deepe, that by them he maye see 
as farr as the hart. The eyes therefore lye lurkinge like souldiers in warre 
lyinge in wayte in bushment, and if the fourme of all the bodye be welfavoured 
and of good proportion, it draweth unto it and allureth whoso beehouldeth it a 
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farr of, until he come nigh: and as soone as he is at hande, the eyes shoote, 
and like sorcerers, beewitch, and especiallie whan by a right line they sende 
their glisteringe beames into the eies of the wight beloved at the time whan 
they do the like, and in that sweete encounter the one taketh the others nature 
and qualitye: ... (Courtier, 3, p. 278) 


(ec) In which [the ‘‘eye-glaunces’’] how many wonders 
doe they reede 
To their conceipt, that others never see! 
Now of her smiles, with which their soules they feede, 
Like Gods with Nectar in their bankets free; 
Now of her lookes, which like to Cordials bee; 
But when her words embassade forth she sends, 
Lord, how sweete musicke that unto them lends!11 
(H. B. 246-52) 

Let him laye aside therefore the blinde judgemente of the sense, and injoye 
wyth his eyes the bryghtnesse, the comelynesse, the lovynge sparkles, laughters, 
gestures and all the other pleasant fournitours of beawty: especially with 
hearinge the sweetnesse of her voice, the tuneablenesse of her woordes, the 
melodie of her singinge ... and so shall he with most deintie foode feede 
the soule through the meanes of these two senses . . . (Courtier, p. 353) 

I may tell you, it is not a smal] token that a woman loveth, whan she giveth 
unto her lover her beawtye, which is so precious a matter: and by the wayes 
that be a passage to the soule (that is to say, the sight and the hearinge) 
sendeth the lookes of her eyes, the image of her countenance, and the voice of 
her woordes, that perce into the lovers hart, and give a witness of her love. (P. 
354) 


5. Twice in H. L. Spenser describes the sufferings of the lover. 
In these passages he owes far more in actual description to Cas- 
tiglione than to Plato’s Phaedrus or to Bruno’s De gl’ Heroici 
Furori, which have been suggested as sources.’? It should be said, 
however, that Bembo ascribes suffering in love to the sensual lover, 
whereas Spenser, like Plato and Bruno, ascribes it to the noble 
lover.** 


Thenceforth they playne, and make full piteous mone 
Unto the author of their balefull bane: 

The daies they waste, the nights they grieve and grone, 
Their lives they loath, and heavens light disdaine; 

No light but that, whose lampe doth yet remaine 

Fresh burning in the image of their eye, 

They deigne to see, and seeing it still dye. (H.L. 127-33) 


The feare whereof [of a rival], O how it doth torment 
His troubled mynd with more than hellish paine! 
And to his fayning fansie represent 


11Cf, Petrarch, Son. 126: 
Per divina bellezza indarno mira 
Chi gli occhi de costei gia mai non vide, 
Come soavemente ella gli gira. 
Non sa come Amor sana e come ancide, 
Chi non sa come dolce ella sospira, 
E come dolce parla e dolce ride. 

12 See Winstanley, p. 47-8. 

13 See 155-75. 
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Sights never seene, and thousand shadowes vaine, 

To breake his sleepe, and waste his ydle braine: 
Thou that hast never lov’d canst not beleeve 

Least part of th’ evils which poore lovers greeve. 
The gnawing envie, the hart-fretting feare, 

The vaine surmizes, the distrustful showes, 

The false reports that flying tales doe beare, 

The fayned friends, the unassured foes, 

With thousands more then any tongue can tell, 

Doe make a lovers life a wretches hell. (H.L. 252-65) 


: for both in the beginninge and middle of this love, there is never other 
thinge felt, but afflictions, tourmentes, greefes, pining, travaile, so that to be 
wann, vexed with continual teares, and sighes, to lyve with a discontented 
minde, to be alwaies dumbe, or to lament, to covet death, in conclusion to be 
most unlucky are the propreties which (they saye) beelong to lovers. (Cour- 
tier, pp. 344, 5) 

. the continuall provocations of lovers, tokens, povertie, hope, deceites, 
feare, and a thousande other matters... (P. 351) 

All bitternesse and wretchednes that yong men feele (in a maner) continual- 
lye, as jelousies, suspicions, disdeignes, angres, desperations and certein rages 
full of madnesse. .. (P. 357) 


6. Spenser’s compressed description in H. L. of the ascent of 
the soul by degrees towards the Heavenly Beauty’ is closely mod- 
eled on Castiglione : 


Such is the powre of that sweet passion, 

That it all sordid baseness doth expell, 

And the refyned mynd doth newly fashion 

Unto a fairer forme, which now doth dwell 

In his high thought, that would it selfe excell, 

Which he beholding still with constant sight, 

Admires the mirrour of so heavenly light. (H.L. 190-96) 


And beeside, through the vertue of imagination he shall facion within him- 
self that beawty much more faire, then it is in deede. But emong these com- 
modities the lover shall finde an other yet far greater, in case he will take this 
love for a stayer (as it were) to clime up to an other farr higher than it. 
(Courtier, p. 358) 


14 According to the Renaissance Platonists the soul ascends to a vision of the 
Heavenly Beauty by six degrees. In the first, the lover beholds, then straight- 
way loves a beautiful woman; in the second, he idealizes her beauty, his mind 
endowing it with a higher spiritual quality than it actually possesses; in the 
third, he further refines the particular beauty of his lady into a universal con- 
cept of the beauty that appears in all ladies; in the fourth, closing the eyes of 
the body and opening those of the soul, he contemplates the image of the pure 
Heavenly Beauty in his own mind; in the fifth, he rises from the image in his 
mind to behold the Heavenly Beauty itself; and in the sixth, his soul enters 
into mystie union with the Heavenly Beauty. 

Spenser, in H. L., following Castiglione, carries the ascent to the second 
stage (the ‘‘fairer forme’’) and hints at the third (‘‘that would itselfe ex- 
cell’’?). For the first stage, see text above, 3. The ‘‘mirrour of so heavenly 
light’? is the ‘‘fairer forme,’’ the idealized beauty of the lady, which reflects 
the Platonic Heavenly Beauty. 

In H. B. (211-31) Spenser carries the ascent to the fourth stage. Here, too, 
he owes something to Castiglione, although his debt to Benivieni (see Fletcher, 
Mod. Phil., VIII, 558) is justas clear. The passage is too long to quote, but it 
may be compared with the passage from the Courtier quoted above and with 
what follows. (Pp. 358-9) 

For the six degrees of the ascent, see Castiglione, pp. 356-63; Benivieni 91- 
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7. The theories of beauty which the Renaissance Platonists 
found partly in Plato,’® but chiefly in Plotinus,’* appear in the first 
half of Spenser’s H. B. (29-161). These may conveniently be given 
a threefold division : 

(a) Earthly beauty is an emanation from the Heavenly Beauty 
and appears to a greater or less degree in all material things. 

(b) This beauty is the cause of love, and, as such, is distinct 
the beauty inherent in fair color and symmetry of parts; its essence 
is what the Italian Platonists call ‘‘grace,’’ that spiritual beauty 
which participates in the divine idea of the Heavenly Beauty. 

(ec) Spiritual beauty, which in man is the beauty of the soul, 
is the inward form which moulds the material substance of the body 
and makes it beautiful. 

These ideas are common to all Renaissance Platonists whom 
Spenser knew.’’ Yet here again, Spenser’s exposition of them is 
closer in wording to Castiglione than to any of the others. In com- 
paring Spenser with Castiglione, I shall follow the order of the 
doctrines given above: 


(a) Thereof as every earthly thing partakes 
Or more or lesse, by influence divine, 
So it more faire accordingly it makes. ... 
For, through infusion of celestial powre, 
The duller earth it quickneth with delight, 
And life-full spirits privily doth powre 
Through all the parts. (H. B. 43 ff.) 


And therefore is the outwarde beawtie a true signe of the inwarde goodnes, 
and in bodies [Castiglione means here all material things] thys comelynesse is 
imprinted more and lesse (as it were) for a marke of the soule. . . (Courtier, 

. 348 
. — of the beawtie that we meane. . . we will terme it an influ- 
ence of the heavenlie bountifulness, the whiche for all it stretcheth over all 
thynges that be created (like the light of the Sonn)... (P. 343) 


(b) That is the thing which giveth pleasant grace 
To all things faire, that kindleth lwely fyre, 
Light of thy lampe; which, shyning in the face 
Thence to the sowle darts amorous desyre, 

And robs the harts of those which it admyre;. . 
How vainely then doe ydle wits invent, 
That beautie is nought else but mixture made 


144; Pico della Mirandola’s Commentary on Benivieni’s Ode to Love (Opere 
di Girolamo Benivieni Fiorentino, Venice, 1522, pp. 64-5). 

15 Phaedrus 250-56; ef. Symposium 210. 

16 Tractate on Beauty, Ennead 1.6.1-5. Plotinus’ discussion of beauty is of 
enormous importance to the study of Renaissance Platonism. 

17 Benivieni 55-108 (see Fletcher, pp. 551-55) ; Ficino 2.5; 5.3; 5.6 (see Win- 
stanley, pp. lxii-lxvi; 55-58); Bruno, p. 640; 643; 672 (Li Opére Italiane de 
Giordano Bruno, Gottinga, 1888; see Winstanley, pp. Ixiii-Ixv; 55-58). 
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Of colours faire, and goodly temp’rament 

Of pure complexions, that shall quickly fade 

And passe away, like to a sommers shade; 

Or that it is but comely composition 

Of parts well measurd, with meet disposition! 

Hath white and red in it such wondrous powre, 

That it can pierce through th’ eyes unto the hart, ... 
Or can proportion of the outward part 

Move such affection in the inward mynd, 

That it can rob both sense, and reason blynd?... 

But ah! beleeve me there is more then so, 

That workes such wonders in the minds of men; .. . 
.. . Beautie is not, as fond men misdeeme, 

An outward shew of things that onely seeme. (H.B. 57 ff.) 


. yet whan it [the emanation of the Heavenly Beauty] findeth out a face 
well proportioned, and framed with a certain livelie agreement of severall 
colours, and set furth with lightes and shadowes, and with an orderly distawnce 
and limites of lines, thereinto it distilleth it self and appeereth most wel- 
favoured, and decketh out and lyghtneth the subject where it shyneth with a 
marveylous grace . . . so that it draweth unto it mens eyes with pleasure, and 
percing through them imprinteth him selfe in the soule, and wyth an unwonted 
sweetenesse all to stirreth her and delyteth, and settynge her on fyre maketh 
her to covett him. Whan the soule then is taken wyth covetynge to enjoye thys 
beawtye as a good thynge, in case she suffre her selfe to be guyded with the 
judgement of sense, she falleth into most deep erroures, and judgeth the bodie 
in whyche Beawtye is descerned, to be the principal cause thereof: ... and 
therefore who so thynketh in possessynge the bodye to injoye beawtie, he is farr 
deceived, and is moved to it, not wyth true knowleage by the choise of reason, 
but wyth false opinyon by the longinge of sense.16 (Courtier, pp. 343-4) 


(ce) Therefore where-ever that thou doest behold 
A comely corpse, with beautie faire endewed, 
Know this for certaine, that the same doth hold 
A beauteous soule, with faire conditions thewed, 
Fit to receive the seede of vertue strewed ; 
For all that faire is, is by nature good; 
That is a signe to know the gentle blood.19 (H.B. 134-40) 


Therof it comes that these faire soules, which have 
The most resemblance of that heavenly light, 
Frame to themselves most beautifull and brave 
Their fleshly bowre, most fit for their delight, 
And the grosse matter by a souveraine might 
Tempers so trim, that it may well be seene 

A pallace fit for such a virgin Queene. (120-26) 


In conclusion this comelye and holye beawtie is a wondrous settinge out of 
everie thinge. And it may be said that Good and beawtifull be after a sort one 








18 Spenser and Castiglione agree that spiritual beauty, ‘‘ heavenly born’’ and 
shining in the face, is the true cause of love, and that bodily beauty (colors, 
symmetry, etc.) is not of the essence of true beauty. For Castiglione, however, 
bodily beauty provides a decorous frame for the grace of spiritual beauty, 
whereas Spenser, following the argument in Ficino 5.3 (see Winstanley, pp. 
lxii; 56), points the contrast more sharply than does Castiglione between the 
unreality of this kind of beauty and the reality and moving power of spiritual 
beauty. 


19T reverse the correct order of these stanzas to make the comparison with 
Castiglione easier to follow. I have quoted from Spenser’s account of the soul 
as formal cause of the body’s beauty only those stanzas in which he unquestion- 
ably follows Castiglione. The complete account extends from 1. 106 to 1. 147 
and involves a wide use of sources. See note 18. 
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self thinge, especiallie in the bodies of men: of the beawtie wherof the nighest 
cause (I suppose) is the beawtie of the soule: the which as a partner of the 
right and heavenlye beawtie, maketh sightlye and beawtifull what ever she 
toucheth, and most of all, if the bodye, where she dwelleth, be not of so vile a 
matter, that she can not imprint in it her propertye.20 Therefore Beawtie is 
the true monument and spoile of the victorye of the soule, whan she with 
heavenlye influence beareth rule over materiall and grosse nature, and with her 
light overcometh the darkness of the bodye.21 (Cowurtter, p. 350) 


8. In his lines on the ineorruptability of beauty even though the 
beautiful lady should be unchaste, Spenser has in mind Bembo’s 
similar defense of beauty : 


And oft it falles, (aye me, the more to rew! ) 

That goodly beauty, albe heavenly borne, 

Is foule abused, and that celestiall hew, 

Which doth the world with her delight adorne, 

Made but the bait of sinne, and sinners scorne. .. . 
Yet nathemore is that faire beauties blame, 

But theirs that do abuse it unto ill: 

Nothing so good, but that through guilty shame 
May be corrupt, and wrested unto will. 

Natheless the soule is faire and beauteous still, 
However fleshes fault it filthy make; 

For things immortall no corruption take. (H. B. 148-61) 


Neyther yet ought beawtifull women to beare the blame of that hatred, mor- 
talytie, and destruction, which the unbridled appetites of men are the cause of. 
I will not nowe denye, but it is possible to finde in the worlde beawtifull women 
aunchast, yet not bicause beawtie22 inclineth them to unchast livinge, for it 
rather plucketh them from it, and leadeth them into the way of vertuous con- 
dicions, throughe the affinitie that beawtie hath with goodnesse: but other- 
while . . . the continuall provocations of lovers . . . overcome the steadfast- 
nesse, yea of beawtifull and good women. (Courtier, pp. 350-1) 


9. Bembo’s advice to the courtier to love nobly, not sensually, 
Spenser addresses to all lovely ladies: 


But ye, faire Dames! the worlds deare ornaments 
And lively images of heavens light, . . . 

20 The doctrine that bodily matter occasionally resists the formative influ- 
ence of the soul, with the result that a beautiful soul dwells in an ugly body, 
oceurs in H. B. 141-47. I refrain from quoting these lines because Spenser 
follows the fuller explanation of Ficino 6.6. See Winstanley, p. 58. 

21 With Spenser and Castiglione ef. the same idea in Shelley’s Sensitive 
Plant, Part 2, 5-8: 

A lady, the wonder of her kind 

Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind 

Which, dilating, had moulded her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean. 

In Adonais (stanza 43) Shelley extends this conception to include the whole 
of nature. 

22It must be remember that, by ‘‘beawtie,’’ Castiglione means spiritual 
beauty, or the beauty of the soul, which is of divine origin and incorruptible 
(see text above, 3, b, c). Consequently, when he says that beauty is not the 
source of evil, he means that the soul is not the source of evil. Spenser catches 
his true meaning when he writes that, although beauty is abused (i.e. through 
bodily sin), nevertheless the soul remains uncontaminated. 
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SPENSER’S EARLY HYMNS 


Loath that foule blot, that hellish fierbrand, 

Disloiall lust faire beauties foulest blame; 

That base affections, which your eares would bland 
Commend to you by loves abused name, 

But is indeede the bondslave of defame; 

Which will the garland of your glorie marre, 

And quench the light of your bright shyning starre. 
But gentle love, that loiall is and trew, 

Will more illumine your resplendent ray. (H. B. 162-77) 


... he ought . . . to fense the fortresse of his hart ... against sense and 
appetites, that they maye entre neyther with force nor subtill practise ... to 
shonn thoroughlye all filthinesse of commune love, and so entre into the holye 
way of love with the guide of reason, and first consider that the body, where 
that beawtye shyneth, is not the fountaine frome whens beauty springeth, but 
rather because beautie is bodilesse and ... an heavenlie shyning beame, she 
loseth much of her honoure whan she is coopled with that vile subject and full 
of corruption. (Courtier, p. 353) 

This detailed comparison provides a remarkably concrete exam- 
ple of Spenser’s characteristic hospitality of mind to his reading. 
In no other single passage of his poetry comparable in length to the 
first two hymns does he so consistently follow the ideas, and, at the 
same time, echo the phrases of his original. Yet the extensiveness 
of his borrowing, not only from Castiglione, though Castiglione’s 
contribution was the largest, but also from Plato and the Italian 
Platonists, does not make these hymns any the less an individual 
poetic achievement, so skillfully has Spenser combined what his 
various sources gave him; so remarkably has his artistie sense, his 
instinct for rhythm, for cadence, for the subtlest harmonies of lan- 
guage, triumphed over the mass of his borrowed material; so char- 
acteristic is the new vitality which he gives this material through 
his warm personal devotion to Platonism. Spenser appears as much 
at ease in philosophical poetry as when he chooses to teach not by 
precept but by example; and if the hymns to Love and Beauty are 
a concentrated expression of that philosophy which, more than any 
other, informs the whole of the Fairy Queen, they also provide a 
touchstone for his poetic method, which generally seems to consist 
in his appropriation of such philosophic or literary matter as suits 
the needs of his own temperament, and the recasting of this into a 
poetic form peculiarly his own. 

The significance of Castiglione’s Platonism, not only for the 
hymns, but probably, for Spenser’s Platonism as a whole, is not 
difficult to explain. For Spenser found in Bembo’s oration more 
than a dialectical enthusiasm for the Platonic Heavenly Beauty. 
What is more important for his poetry, he found also an enthusiasm 
and reverence for the beauty of woman as the brightest earthly 
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manifestation of this Beauty. By making the worship of woman’s 
beauty and goodness an essential part of his courtier’s development, 
Castiglione gives a human application, a concreteness, to the esoteric 
philosophy of Ficino and Benivieni; and in his delight in the ex- 
ternal beauty of the world, that beauty which the eye perceives, as 
the vehicle of the higher Platonic Beauty, he gives to the Renais- 
sance passion for physical beauty the sanction of a spiritual phi- 
losophy. 

Such a sanction Spenser’s mind required for his own life-long 
senitiveness to feminine beauty. His poetry reveals in him at once 
a characteristic Renaissance delight in external beauty, and a moral 
idealism which often causes him to distrust the senses as dangerous 
and likely to mislead the mind from a knowledge of spiritual real- 
ity. In the Platonic philosophy of love he found that the senses 
could be made the servants of the nobler reason; and in Castiglione, 
who directly applies this philosophy to man’s love for the spiritual 
beauty in woman, he found the idealism of Plato’s dialogues mod- 
ernized to the taste of his age and to his own needs. The celestial 
loveliness of woman is for ever before Spenser’s eyes. It is chiefly 
through her, the concrete image of the Heavenly Beauty, that his 
imagination makes Platonism into poetry. Even in the hymns to 
Love and Beauty, which are a remarkably complete compendium of 
Platonic doctrine, Spenser’s Platonism walks the earth through his 
intense consciousness of beauty as a visible thing. Just here the 
contribution of Castiglione to the hymns is, perhaps, the most note- 
worthy, since Spenser expresses his delight in feminine beauty large- 
ly through the language and images which he borrows from the 
Courtier. 

If we turn to the Fairy Queen, it is entirely probable that Spen- 
ser remembers the Courtier when he describes the bright beauty, 
the ‘‘celestial hew’’ of his heroines. Particularly are passages in 
his description of Belphoebe’s beauty—the fiery beames of her eyes, 
the heavenly music of her words**—plainly reminiscent of Bembo’s 
oration and of those lines in the Hymn to Beauty which tell of the 
fair display of beauty in the eyes and voice. 

Furthermore, just as the discipline of spiritual love is essential to 
the complete development of Castiglione’s Courtier, providing as it 
does an opportunity for devotion to an otherworldly ideal, so in the 
Fairy Queen spiritual love lies at the heart of Spenser’s teaching 


23 F’.Q., 2.3. 23-25. 
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concerning the virtuous and gentle life. Probably a realization 
that without some higher discipline, his ideal of the Renaissance 
gentleman as an individual containing in himself the perfection of 
outward accomplishment and inward wisdom, was fraught with 
dangerous implications of self-approbation, and consequently, of 
selfishness and worldly pre-occoupation, led Castiglione to close his 
book with the exalted Platonism of Bembo’s discourse. Certainly 
the selfishness and sensuality in the life of his age, the lack of any 
genuine discipline of the spirit,** account in large measure for 
Spenser’s emphatic teaching throughout the Fairy Queen that 
spiritual love is the fountainhead of virtue and power. His knights 
who represent the virtues are all lovers of the Heavenly Beauty in 
their ladies. This beauty arouses and keeps steadfast in them a 
love which is always an essential condition of inner excellence and 
fruitful activity. Lovers and champions of woman in the mediaeval 
and chivalric sense, they are also, like Castiglione’s courtier and 
gentleman, lovers of spiritual beauty in the distinctly Platonic and 
Renaissance sense. For them, exactly as for the courtier, spiritual 


love is a necessary rounding out of the experience of life. 


24 See Colin Clout’s Come Home Again, 660 ff. 









































BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


TWO NOTES ON THE GOTHIC TEXT 


I 
9 . . eee 
t Gastojanaim, IJ Thessalonians iii, 2 
a ‘‘Jah ei uslausjaindau af gastojanaim jah ubilaim mannam’’ ; 
‘‘yal iva oved@uev axd tov aténwv xai novno@v avdomnwv’’; ‘‘that 
" we may be delivered from unreasonable and evil men.’’ 


Streitberg’s ‘‘comment’’ (Got. Bibel,? p. 409) upon the word gas- 

tojanaim of this passage—‘‘unverstandlich, wohl Uberlieferungsfeh- 

d ler’’—is undoubtedly correct. The attempt? to explain this form 

(*gastojans, nom. sing.) as an old strong past participle from the 

verb gastojan, condemn, is unsatisfactory from the viewpoint both 

of form and of meaning. The -j- in *ga-sto-j-ans is the character- 

istic suffix of the weak jan-verb—we should rather expect a form 

*ga-stauans? from a strong reduplicating verb *ga-stauan—and the 

sense of ‘‘condemned’’ (>‘‘out of place’’>‘‘unreasonable,’’ etc.) 
is nowhere present in the Greek word dtoxos. 

The supposition that gastojanaim is an old past participial 
form derived from the verb gastojan, ‘‘condemn,’’ leaves out of 
account the fact that Wulfila generally strove to imitate the Greek 
compounds by corresponding Gothic formations. If we assume 
that the original Gothie word was a compound formed in imitation ) 
of the Greek a-tonwv, we may infer that the Gothic compound con- 
tained the element -*stoj-. The -j- in -*stoj- could represent the 
adjectival suffix (ja-jo-stem) and the syllable -*sto-? could mean 
‘‘place’’; adjective -*stoj- ‘‘in place’’—=Greek -ténwv. 

Evidently the scribe of Codex B mistook this element -*stoj- to 
be a derivative of the verb ga-stojan, ‘‘condemn,’’ (as the ga- in 


i _—_—= -~> a> 


1Cf., e.g., S. Feist, Wtb. der got. Sprache, sub stojan: ‘‘ga-stojans part. 
prat. ‘unpassend’ (eig. ‘ verurteilt, gerichtet’).’’ Von Grienberger, Untersuchun- 
gen zur got. Wortkunde, p. 198: ‘‘irregulir part. pf. pass. *gastojans statt 
i *gastaui?s.’’ ° 
2Cf. intrusgans (intrusgibs, U.) Rom. xi, 24, old past participle from in- 
trusgan, originally a strong verb with j-suffix (cf. bid-j-an) only in the present 
system. 
3Cf. Feist, Etym. Wtb. der got. Sprache, sub staua and Fick, Vgl. Etym. 
Wtb. der indo-germ. Sprachen, sub st6véd, p. 493. 
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ga-stojanaim shows) instead of a derivative of the root *stéu- in 
the older sense of ‘‘place.’’ 

If an adjectival form, e.g., *af-stojaim* dat. plur. (*af-stojis 
nom. sing.) ‘‘out of place’’>‘‘not fitting’’>‘‘hard to get along 
with’’ was used only here® (for the Greek d-téxwv) but did not 
exist elsewhere in the Gothic language (because it was not a native 
Gothie compound) it is not difficult to understand how the scribe 
could confuse this word with a kindred verbal form from the same 
room (*stéu-). 

The corrupted form gastojanaim, however, still remains unin- 
telligible, whatever form we may postulate for the original Gothic 
word. Nevertheless, the assumption is not unwarranted that the 
original word contained the element -*stoj- in the sense of ‘‘in 
place.’’ This at least would make the second element of the com- 
pound harmonize with Greek -téxwv. 


II 


Usskarjan : Unskaus 


Through the painstaking efforts of Wilhelm Braun it has now 
become definitely established that the Gothic verb translating the 
Greek verb vygw ‘‘to be sober, alert,’’ should not read usskawjan 
(U. and Cast.) but usskarjan; ef. usskarjaindau, II Tim. ii, 26, 
A and B; usskarjib, ICor. xv, 34A. The -r- in usskarjip is not so 
clear as in usskarjaindau but in view of the established reading 
usskarjaindau with -r- in both manuscripts (AB) there can no 
longer be any room for doubt as to the correctness of the reading 
usskarjip. The verb usskarjan is in both passages used in a figura- 
tive sense ‘‘to make sober, alert; to arouse,’’ ete. 

But this verbal form usskarjan is not consonant with the adjec- 
tival form unskaus which translates the same Greek verb vigw; 
ef. unskawai sijaima—vyqwuev, I Thess. v, 8 B. We may, there- 
fore, assume with Betge (Laut-und Formenlehre, p. 203) and 


4For the Gothic prefix af in a negative or pejorative sense (=the Greek 
alpha privative) compare af-gups, af-gudei, Greek d-oefys, d-o¢feva, German 
Ab-gott ‘‘false god, idol.’’ 

5 The Greek adjective Groxoc does not occur elsewhere in the original ex- 
tant text from which the Gothic bible was translated. The Gothic word used 
to translate dtoxog may not, however, have been a hapax legomenon, for the 
Greek word occurs often in those parts of the Bible which have been lost in 
the Gothic translation; cf., e.g., Acts xxv, 5, &tomov, ‘‘anything amiss’’; Acts 
xxviii, 6, undéev G&ronov, ‘‘nothing amiss’’; similarly Luke xxiii, 41, ovdév 
atonov- 
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Braune (Literaturbl., p. 327, 1908) that the verb usskarjan is a 
seribal error for usskaujan. There is, however, no reason for 
changing with Betge (loc. cit.) and Streitberg (Got. Bibel,” voce. p. 
160) the form of the adjective un-skawai to us-skawai, for, as 
Braune (loc. cit.) points out, the prefix us- is here used with a 
negative force equivalent to un-; ef. us-fairina: un-fairina. A form 
us-skaus, from which we assume the verb us-skaujan to be derived, 
could have existed alongside the form wun-skaus. 

Assuming the verbal forms usskarjaindau and usskarjip of the 
text to be seribal errors for usskaujaindau and usskaujip and that 
the verb usskaujan is derived from an adjective usskaus—unskaus, 
the question arises as to the literal meaning and the etymology of 
the adjective *skaus. 

Braune (loc. cit-) gives the meaning of un-skaus: us-skaus as 
‘‘nicht getrunken habend, niichtern’’ and as a semantic parallel 
refers to the adjective laus-qiprs ‘‘nicht gegessen habend, niich- 
tern,’’ lit. ‘‘with empty stomach.”’ 

Since it is impossible to connect the stem *skau- with any root 
denoting ‘‘to drink,’’ the basic sense of unskaus could hardly have 
been ‘‘not having drunk,’’ as Braune suggests. Later I shall try 
to show that the word unskaus could have meant ‘‘not having 
drunk,’’ but as a derived sense. 

According to the commonly accepted etymology® Gothic skaus 
goes back to an IE. root *sku-:*skeu- ‘‘to behold, see’’ (ef. OE. 
scéawian, OHG. scouwén, OS. skauwon) ; according to which us- 
skaus (us- with positive force, ef. Germ. ur-, er-) means ‘‘seeing, 
alert, sober.’’ 

Since the prefix us- is here viewed as having a positive force, this 
etymology must be rejected as semantically unsound. However, 
as I shall later try to show, Gothic *skaus may be connected with 
the IE. root *sku- ‘‘to behold,’’ but with a different semantic de- 
velopment. 

Von Grienberger (Untersuchungen zur got. Wortkunde, p. 228) 
connects Gothie skaus with a IE. root *sku- ‘‘bedecken’’ (cf. OE. 
sctia, OHG. scuwo, OS. skio ‘‘cloud’’), according to which Gothic 


6 Cf. Fick,4 p. 465, sub skw 1. schauen: ‘‘skava merkend. g. us-skavs be- 
sonnen, vorsichtig. Davon das Denom. us-skavjan besonnen, klug machen. 
Vgl. gr. -oxoo¢g in dvo-oxdo¢ Opfer kennend’’; Feist, p. 298: us-skaus ‘‘vor- 
sichtig, niichtern.’’ ‘‘Zu der u. skauns behandelten sippe gehérig; vgl. gr. 
Bvo-oxdos ‘‘opferschauer.’’ The adjective skauns Feist refers back to an IE. 


root *skeu- from which OE. scéawtan, OHG. scowwén, etc. are derived. 
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un-skaus: us-skaus means ‘‘unbenebelt, unclouded’’>‘‘niichtern, 
sober.’ 

Evidently because of the negative force of us- in us-skaus Braune 
(loc. cit.) denies the possibility of a connection between Gothic 
skaus and OHG. scouw6n, which is assumed by Fick-Feist (see 
footnote 6): ‘‘Mit ahd. scouw6én kann das Wort nichts zu tun 
haben.’’ But is this so certain? I shall in the following attempt 
to show that it 7s possible to connect Gothie un-skaus: us-skaus ‘‘ not 
having drunk’’ (Braune’s definition of the literal meaning of this 
word) with OHG. scouwén. The semantic development which I 
assume is different from that suggested by Fick-Feist, inasmuch 
as I consider (with Braune) the prefix us- here as having a negative 
force. 

In Old Norse we have the adjective skaér<PG. *skau-a-, which 
is evidently the direct descendant of Gothic *skaus; cf. Gothic 
*faus>ON. fdr ‘‘few,’’ Gothic naus>ON. nar ‘‘dead, corpse.’’ 
ON. skdr is used only in compounds, evidently in the sense of 
‘‘open’’; ef. [opin]-skdr ‘‘made publie,’’ [her]-skdr ‘‘open to in- 
roads.’’ I believe Cleasby (Icelandic-English Dictionary) is right 
in referring this word back to Gothic us-skaus. 

If we refer PG. *skau-a- back to an IE. root *sku- ‘‘to behold, 
see,’’ then the basic sense of the ON. adjective skdr could have 
been ‘‘to be seen’’>‘‘publiec, open’’; ef. Germ. zur Schau. 

For the Gothie adjective *skaus the basic sense could have been 
‘‘seen to, looked after’’>‘‘provided for’’>in a particularized 
sense ‘‘provided with drink or food, having drunk or eaten’’; un- 
skaus: us-skaus ‘‘not having drunk or eaten, fasting’’>‘‘sober, 
alert,’’ ete.; verbal derivative us-skawjan ‘‘to make sober, alert,’’ 
ete. 

Semantically von Grienberger’s etymology deserves precedence 
over this etymology. But then what is to be done with ON. skar? 
Phonologically ON. skér can not, it seems to me, be separated from 
Gothie *skaus any more than can ON. fdr and ndr be separated 
from Gothie *faus (plur. fawai) and naus. 

The meaning of ON. skdr, as I have already shown, is consonant 
with a root *sku- ‘‘to behold’’ and should not, therefore, be sep- 
arated from OHG. scouwén. If ON. skdér and Gothic *skaus belong 
together, then we may assume a semantic development for the 
Gothie word as follows: ‘‘seen to’’>‘‘having drunk or eaten.’’ I 
have assumed two successive semantic stages between the sense 
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? 


‘seen to’’ and the end result ‘‘having drunk or eaten,’’ namely 
1) ‘‘provided for’’ and 2) ‘‘provided with drink or food.’’ 

The English word ‘‘provided’’ (<Lat. -video ‘‘see’’)—‘‘seen to 
[before hand]’’ offers a parallel to the first transition (i.e., ‘‘seen 
to’’>‘‘provided for’’) and a parallel to the second transition (i.e., 
‘‘provided (for)’’>‘‘ provided with drink or food’’) may be seen 
in the Germ. verb geniessen ‘‘partake of [drink or food].’’ The 
semantic development of Gothic *skaus from ‘‘seen to’’ to ‘‘having 
drunk or eaten’’ does not, therefore, seem to me beyond the range 
of possibility and consequently it may be connected with OHG. 
scouwon. 

Whereas this etymology connects Gothic *skaus (<*skau-a-) not. 
only with WGerm. *skau- (OE. scéawian, OHG. scouwédn, OS. 
skauwon) but also with ON. skér (<*skau-a-), it is semantically 
far less plausible than that offered by von Grienberger. But ON. 
skér can not be left out of account, and we may ask von Grien- 
berger why this adjective should not be connected with Gothic 
*skaus. 


ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


IEWES WERK 


And over that a fyn hauberk, 
Was all y-wroght of Iewes werk, 
Ful strong it was of plate; 
Chaucer, Tale of Sir Thopas, lines 152-154. 


Skeat has the following note on this passage: 


Jewes werk, Jew’s work. Tyrwhitt imagined that Jew here means a magi- 
cian, but there is not the least foundation for the idea. Mr. Jephson is equally 
at fault in connecting Jew with jewel, since the latter word is etymologically 
connected with joy. The phrase still remains unexplained. I suspect it means 
no more than wrought with rich or expensive work, such as Jews could best 
find the money for. It is notorious that they were the chief capitalists, and 
they must often have had to find money for paying armourers. Or, indeed, it 
may refer to damascened work; from the position of Damascus. 


Skeat’s note on this passage was written before the publication 
of the two most important works on Jewish history, The Jewish 
Encyclopedia, and the monumental History of the Jews by H. 
Graetz (6 volumes, Philadelphia 1891-1898). It will be interest- 
ing to see just what light these authorities throw on the phrase 
‘‘Tewes werk.’’ 

An examination of the articles on Metals and Artisans in The 
Jewish Encyclopedia will show that from the carliest times down 
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to the Middle Ages there were Jews who had acquired skill as metal 
workers of all kinds. 

‘*In Saul’s time the Hebrews had armorers who were very un- 
popular with the Philistines (I Sam. xiii, 19, 20) ; and at the fall 
of Jerusalem smiths and locksmiths (‘haras’ and ‘Masger’; IT 
Kings xxiv, 10) are mentioned.’’? ‘‘At the time of Bar Kokba 
there were many Jewish smiths, and on Sichnim metal-workers were 
especially numerous.’’ (Graetz., Gesch. 3d Edition, iv, 136, 145).? 
‘‘The smelting of gold and silver is undoubtedly one of the oldest 
crafts known to man. The ‘zoref’ (Judges xvii, 4; Isa, xl, 19, xli, 
7, xlvi, 6; Jer., x, 9, 14, li, 17, and elsewhere) or ‘mezaref’ (Mal., 
iii, 2-3), literally ‘smelter,’ is the goldsmith or silversmith. The 
‘haresh barzel’ (iron-worker or smith, II Chron., xxiv, 12) is called 
in traditional literature ‘nappah’ (one who uses bellows) or ‘pe- 
hami’ (one who uses charcoal). Mention is also made of the ‘trasi’ 
(chaser or embosser).’”* 

All of this may seem remote from our subject, but it is important 
to remember that skill in metal working dates from the beginning 
of Jewish history, and that this skill was not lost with the final 
dispersion of the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem. In fact, 
there is an unbroken record of the development of this industry 
from the first century down to the fourteenth. 

After the dispersion the Jews formed extensive settlements in 
Arabia in which the metal working industry reached a high state 
of perfection. Later the Jewish armorers followed Islam in its 
conquests along the Mediterranean, and wherever the Mohammedan 
power was established, we find Jewish armorers. One finds that 
Mohammed himself took an interest in Jewish armorers, and like 
Sir Thopas the Commander of the Faithful had armor which ‘‘ was 
al y-wroht of Iewes werk.’’ 

Not far from Medina was a prosperous industrial suburb in- 
habited by the Bani Cainucaa, a Jewish tribe which excelled in the 
working of metals. A trifling pretext caused the Prophet to de- 
clare war against this tribe, and after a siege of fifteen days they 
surrendered. Muir in his Life of Mahomet, London, 1861, ITI, 137, 
says: ‘‘The spoil consisted mainly of armour and goldsmiths’ 


1 Jewish Encyclopedia, VIII, 516. 
2 Ibid., VIII, 517. 

3 Ibid., II, 152. 

4 Ibid., II, 42. 
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tools, for that was the chief occupation of the tribe; they possessed 
no agricultural property, nor any fields. Mahomet took his choice 
of the arms,—three bows, three swords, and two coats of mail.’’ 

References might be multiplied of the Prophet’s method of ac- 
quiring Jewish armor. His Arab biographer tells of one siege where 
the spoil gained from a Jewish tribe is reported as follows: ‘‘Of 
weapons there were surrendered 100 coats of mail, 400 swords, 
1000 spears, 500 Arab bows and quivers.’ But Fate has its re- 
venges. ‘‘When the Prophet died his cuirass was held by a Jew 
in pawn.’’6 

From this time on references to Jewish armorers are frequent. 
In the article ‘‘Africa’’ The Jewish Encyclopedia, I, 227, says: 
‘*Under the vivifying influence of Arabic culture the Jews awoke 
to a new life. ... Leo Africanus (Africae Descriptio, Zurich, 1559), 
himself of Jewish birth, reports that in North Africa the Jews 
were the only masons, locksmiths, goldsmiths, metal-founders, pot- 
ters, silk-weavers, painters and minters. (Kayserling. Zur. Gesch. 
der Juden in Morocco aus alter und neuer Zeit, in Monatsschrift, 
1861, x, 401).’’ 

Islam conquered Spain, and here too we find the Jewish artisan. 
No distinction was made between Moslem and Jewish workmen, 
because of the tolerant spirit of the rulers, and for this reason much 
of the product of the work of Jewish artisans passed as being of 
Saracen origin. Toledo, one of the great centers of the metal in- 
dustry, had a large Jewish community. ‘‘The Toledo congregation 
at this time led the van; it numbered more than 12,000 Jews. ... 
Among the Jews of Toledo there were wealthy and cultured men 
and brave warriors who were skilled in the use of weapons.’”’ ‘‘For 
there were among the Spanish Jews not merely capitalists, mer- 
chants, farmers, physicians, and men of learning, but also artisans, 
armor and metal workers of all kinds, at all events, no idlers who 
slept away their time.’’® In his Studien zur Geschichte der Juden 
in Konigreich Arragonien wahrend des 13 und 14 Jahrhunderts 
(Berlin, 1913, p. 168), Fritz Baer mentions that he has found 
records of Jewish smiths, potters, bookbinders and watchmakers. 


5 J. Wellhausen, Muhammed in Medina das ist Valkidi’s Kitab al Maghazi, 
Berlin, 1882, p. 278. 

6D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, New York, 1905, p. 
189. 
7H. Graetz, History of the Jews, III, 384. 
8 Ibid., IV, 353. 
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Nor was this true of Spain alone. ‘‘ Among the Jews of Germany 
and France in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are found 
masons, card-painters, armorers, stone-engravers, and even makers 
of mouse-traps.’”® 

At this point one must record regret that none of these authorities 
have given quotations from their sources. Contemporary evidence 
would be worth a great deal, but in the main we shall have to de- 
pend on the word of modern Jewish historians. Only one author 
has fortified his work with footnotes giving references to the or- 
iginal sources. This is Leopold Zunz (1794-1886), whom The Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia describes as the founder of the modern science of 
Judaism and the pioneer in the history of Jewish literature, religi- 
ous poetry, and the ritual of the synagogue. This great scholar 
embodied the results of his investigations in medieval Jewish lore 
in a work entitled Zur Geschichte und Interatur, Berlin, 1845. He 
mentions (I, 173) the existence of Jewish artisans in the Middle 
Ages, and includes smiths in the list of the trades. He gives as 
his authorities: Meir Rothenb. R G A, 152, 887. Mordechai, Batva 
§605. Isserlein in Tenumat hadeschen 193, 194. Or Sarua bei R. 
Jona 58. 74. In an appendix (pp. 472 ff.) he mentions the private 
and the public libraries where he found these books. 

An interesting bit of evidence as to the proficiency of Jewish 
metal workers is found in one non-Jewish source. When the edict 
for the expulsion of the Jews was made public in Sicily, the state 
counsellors sent a petition to King Ferdinand begging him to de- 
lay action, for said they: ‘‘Useful and important industries will 
cease or be impaired, those above all pertaining to the manufac- 
ture of iron, to which the Israelite artisans are accustomed by 
preference to devote themselves.’’?° 

All of this evidence goes to show that the phrase ‘‘Iewes werk’’ 
may simply mean ‘‘Jews’ work.’’ This is the most natural ex- 
planation of the words, and it fits in perfectly with what we know 
of the history of Jewish artisans in the Middle Ages. 


H. 8S. FIcKE 
University of Texas 


9 Jewish Encyclopedia, II, 154. 


10Tsidoro La Lumia, Studi di Storia Siciliana (Palermo, 1870), II, 39, 
quotes this document. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF DOROTHEA SCHLEGEL 


Letters of Dorothea Schlegel, the daughter of Moses Mendelssohn, 
and the wife first of Simon Veit and then of Friedrich Schlegel, 
are not available in any great abundance. Aside from the largely 
inaccessible data noted in A. Klette’s Verzeichnis der von A. W. 
Schlegel nachgelassenen Briefsammlung (Bonn, 1868) and in O. 
Fiebiger’s more modern catalogue, we have the following: the 
material found in the collection of the letters of Dorothea’s sister- 
in-law Caroline, first published by G. Waitz in 1871 and later in 
a new edition by Erich Schmidt; Dorothea’s letters to A. W. 
Schlegel’; those to the Paulus family?; those to Schleiermacher' ; 
the miscellanea published by Wienecke‘; and the collection of Doro- 
thea’s correspondence with her two sons and with a few friends, 
published by Raich.°® 

None of the letters which Raich offers are dated later than 1817, 
while Dorothea did not die until 1839. In fact, comparatively few 
Dorothea letters between 1817 and the time of her death have been 
published, though H. Finke is said to be preparing an edition of 
some of them.® Her letter to Tieck of March 16, 1829, written 
shortly after her husband’s death and found in Holtei’s collection,’ 
is one of the exceptions. 

It is for this reason that the following apparently unpublished 
letter, written in the hand of Dorothea, seems worthy of publica- 
tion here. The present writer secured it recently in Europe, where 
it belonged to a private collection. It covers four pages of a small 
format of letter-paper, the edges of which are trimmed down 
rather unevenly. 

The text of the letter is as follows: 

Theuere Seele! 
Von den Rétheln Ihrer Schwester Kinder habe ich ja kein Wort gewusst! 


Das ist eine gar unerwartete Nachricht! Die guten Kinder, wie werden sie, 
getrennt von Mutter und Groszmutter sich grimen! Niachst mit ganz alten 


1L. Geiger, Dichter und Frauen, Berlin, 1899. 

2R. Unger, Berlin, 1913. 

3 Mitteilungen aus dem Literatur-Archive in Berlin, N. F. 7, 1913. 

4 Caroline und Dorothea Schlegel, Weimar, 1914. 

5 J. M. Raich, Dorothea von Schlegel, geb. Mendelssohn und deren Sohne 
Johannes und Philipp Veit. Briefwechsel .. . hrsg. von J. M. Raich, 2 vols., 
Mainz, 1881. 

6 See Walzel’s Bibliographisches Nachwort to the fourth edition of Haym, 

. 945. 

, 7 Holtei, Briefe an Tieck, vol. 3, Breslau, 1864, pp. 347-351. 
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Leuten habe ich mit Niemand grészeres Mitleiden als mit Kindern die leiden, 
und nicht frohlich seyn kénnen. Mich diinkt Froéhlichkeit ist ganz eigens der 
Kinder Erbtheil und Eigenthum; hat man erst Sorge, u. Leidenschaft, dann 
ist kein Raum mehr in der Seele fiir die liebe Frohlichkeit! Gott sey Dank, 
dasz es gut geht mit den Rétheln, bey’ ist alles gliicklich voriiber, die Kinder 
sehen noch etwas blasz aus, Benedetto trigt den Kopf noch etwas noch einer 
Seite, aber sie sind ganz gesund, nehmen wieder Unterricht, arbeiten, und 
singen und springen wie gewdhnlich, und diirften ganz gewisz sich schon heraus 
machen, wenn das Wetter giinstiger wire. Der arge Sturm halt das Friihjahr 
zuriick, und uns in die Zimmer gebannt. Mit dem ersten milden, ruhigen Him- 
mel denke ich doch aus zu fahren, u. wenn es dann die Rétheln erlauben danr 
besuche ich Sie gewisz. Alles was Sie denken dasz ich denke von Ihnen, und 
dasz Sie nicht an mich denken, und ich nicht an Sie daran ist kein Wahres 
Wort! Ich kenne Sie besser als Sie mir zutrauen. Ich freue mich auch dasz 
Sie und die liebe Familie beisammen sind, und eins das Andre tréstet und 
ermuntert in treuer Liebe! Glauben Sie mir, dasz es mich so freut als wire ich 
mit bey Euch; ich bin es ja auch! Armes Hannchen der sie die Kirche ver- 
bieten! Gleich ist dies der erste Gedanke der Herrn Aerzte! Sie wissen nur 
von der Luft us w zu reden, was dariiber ist, davon wissen sie Nichts. Aber 
man musz gehorchen, der Arzt ist eine Obrigkeit—Griiszen Sie mir ja die 
theure Johanna, auch Caroline und die Uebrigen tragen mir die besten Griisze 
fiir Sie beyde auf. Gott mit Uns Theuerste! Keine Entfernung kann mein 
liebes Andenken schwichen. 
Thre 
Dorothea 8S. 
Gestern war das letzte Mal Kupferstich Schau fiir dieses Jahr. 


There is no external evidence regarding the date of the docu- 
ment. The internal evidence, however, seems sufficient to enable 
us to determine its approximate date, or at least the period to 
which it belongs, with a fair degree of accuracy. 

It will be noted in the first place that Dorothea signs her name 
‘“‘Dorothea S.’’ This shows definitely that our letter must have 
been written after 1808. It is known that prior to 1799 she always 
called and signed herself ‘‘Brendel.’’ In 1799 she adopted ‘‘Doro- 
thea.’’ The name of Veit, her first husband, who was a Jewish 
merchant and whom she had married in 1778, she continued to use 
regularly until 1808, although she left Veit before the end of the 
century to live with Friedrich Schlegel. In 1804 she was baptized 
as a Protestant. Not until 1808, when her marriage with Friedrich 
was ‘‘revalidated’’ at Cologne and they both embraced the Catholic 
faith, did she assume and use the name of ‘‘Dorothea Schlegel.’’ 
In a sense therefore our histories of literature are guilty of an an- 
achronism when they refer to her by that name during the days 
of Early Romanticism. 

With her first husband Veit, Dorothea had four sons. Two of 
them, Jonas and Philipp, grew to manhood and became artists. They 
were both converted to Catholicism in 1810, two years after their 


8 ““bey’’ is the last word on the first page. In turning to page 2 Dorothea 
apparently skipped a word. Doubtless we should read ‘‘ bey uns.’” 
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mother, Jonas becoming Johannes and Philipp retaining his name. 
It is Philipp who, as will appear, concerns us here particularly. He 
was born at Berlin in 1793, and after his mother’s desertion of 
Veit spent a part of his youth in Paris with her and Friedrich 
Schlegel. Then he became a student of art at Dresden. After 
participating in the Wars of Liberation, he migrated to Rome in 
1815, where he became affiliated with Cornelius, Overbeck and the 
German Romantie School of art. In 1820 he married Caroline 
Pulini and had several children with her. He became director of 
the Stadelsches Kunstinstitut at Frankfurt on the Main in 1830, 
a position which he held until 1843, painting numerous portraits 
for churches and museums, and for the Frankfurt Rémer. In 1830, 
about a year after Friedrich Schlegel’s death, Dorothea left her 
home in Vienna and came to Frankfurt to make her home with 
Philipp and his family. She arrived there shortly before Philipp 
and remained until her death nine years later. 

Further than this neither her life nor that of Philipp need con- 
cern us here. But the data which have been given serve to throw 
some light upon our letter. 

Turning first to the post-script, we find a reference to a ‘‘Kup- 
ferstich-Schau’’—undoubtedly an exhibition which was held an- 
nually under Philipp’s supervision at the Stadelsches Kunstinstitut. 
And in the body of the letter we find Benedetto, one of Philipp’s 
children, and Caroline, his wife, referred to. There can hardly be 
any question, then, that the letter dates from the end of Dorothea’s 
life, that is from the period between 1830 and 1839, and was written 
at Philipp’s home in Frankfurt. 

The identity of the addressee is not clear. The only clues which 
we have—the reference to ‘‘die theure Johanna,’’ who is in all like- 
lihood the sister of the person addressed ; to ‘‘das arme Hannchen,’’ 
probably one of the sister’s children; and to these children in gen- 
eral—are not sufficient for purposes of positive identification. That 
she was some fairly close friend of Dorothea seems certain. 

Apart from the interest of the letter as coming from the hand 
of so intriguing a personality as Dorothea was, the document is 
also deserving of note from another point of view. While we are 
accustomed to think of her usually as a young woman of rather 
loose habits, conventionally speaking, and as the model for the 
notorious Lucinde, but at the same time as an exceptionally talented 
and brilliant writer, the author of the novel Florentin, we see her 
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here in an entirely different light. She is now an aging widow and 
devoted grandmother, more concerned about the children, the 
measles and the weather than about the seductive problems which 
at one time agitated her youth. 


EDWIN H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 


ATTEMPTS TO INTEREST GERMANY IN 
EARLY AMERICAN LITERATURE 


After reading Peter S. Du Ponceau’s Discourse on the Necessity 
and the Means of Making Our National Literature Independent of 
That of Great Britain’ and failing to find mention of its contents 
in such studies as those of Professors Cairns, Goodnight, and 
Weber,” one is inclined to ask how important in securing a Con- 
tinental hearing for early American literature Mr. Du Ponceau’s 
‘conspiracy’ really was. 

The address mentioned is a reply to Thomas Hamilton’s charge 
of complacent provincialism in his Men and Manners of America, 
which had appeared in 1833, and which was somewhat uncompli- 
mentary to Philadelphia and to such organizations as the American 
Philosophical Society, of which Mr. Du Ponceau was president at 
the time of Hamilton’s visit. Among other items of interest found 
in this discourse is the mention of two American magazines of 
which even the more specialized studies? have taken no notice. 

Because of the comparative rarity of this pamphlet an entire 
paragraph dealing with the period of about 1814-1818 is quoted. 
To secure her political independence of Great Britain, says Mr. Du 
Ponceau, America sought alliances abroad; to secure her mental 
independence the same course is to be pursued: 

This idea is not new. It has already been acted upon, and is gradually pro- 
ducing its fruits. Finding at the close of the last war, that our weak efforts 
were derided by British critics, . . . it occurred to some patriotic gentlemen in 


Philadelphia and New York to seek literary friends on the continent of Europe. 
A conspiracy was formed that had ramifications in Boston and elsewhere, to 





1Delivered before the Pennsylvania Library of Foreign Literature and 
Science, February 15, 1834. Published at Philadelphia, 1834. 

2William B. Cairns: On the Development of American Literature from 
1815 to 1833, with Especial Reference to Periodicals; University of Wisconsin 
Bulletin, ‘‘ Philology and Literature’’ Series, Vol. 1, No. 1, Madison, 1901. 
Seott Holland Goodnight: German Literature in American Magazines Prior 
to 1846; same series, Vol. 4, No. 1. Paul C. Weber: America in Imaginatwe 
German Literature in the Nineteenth Century ; New York, 1926. 


3 Cf. for instance, Albert H. Smyth: The Philadelphia Magazines and Their 
Contributors, 1741-1850, Philadelphia, 1892. 
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carry that idea into effect. I had the honour to be a member of that con- 
spiracy, which I call by that name, because it was carried on in secret, and 
was known only by its results. We began with Germany. Correspondences 
were opened with the literary characters of that land of genius and science. 
The works of our writers were sent to them, and theirs received in return. 
Two journals were established, one in English at New York, under the title 
of The German Correspondent, and another in German, at Philadelphia, 
under that of Views of America, (Amerikanische Ansichten.) The object of 
the former was to make German literature known to our countrymen, that of ; 
the latter to make our own known in Germany. At the same time there ap- 
peared at Leipzick another periodical publication entirely devoted to this 
country, and tending to the same end with the two others, entitled America 
described by herself, (Amerika dargestelit durch sich selbst.) These three 
periodicals lasted little more than one year; the last, however, was followed 
by another, entitled Atlantis, also published at Leipzick, by a gentleman 
who is now a respectable member of the medical profession of this city, (Dr. 
E. F. Rivinus) and went through two octavo volumes. Those works produced 
the desired effect. American productions were fairly reviewed and moderately 
criticised in the literary journals at Halle, Goettingen, Leipzick and other 
places, and even in Vienna. Several'of them received the honour of a transla- 
tion into the German language. About the same time when this conspiracy 
was formed, Harvard university sent some of her most promising pupils to 




































complete their education in Germany, whence they returned fraught with ' 
knowledge, which enabled them to take their stations in the first ranks of our 
society.4 

Professor Cairns objects’ to Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s i 
statement (Atlantic Monthly, April 1897, page 496) to the effect i 
that the Harvard students who went to Germany were responsible ; 


for ‘‘the current of thought which between 1816 and 1818 took our 
whole American educational system away from the English tradi- 
tion, and substituted the German methods,’’ saying that since ‘‘ Tick- 


nor and Everett went to Goettingen in 1815, Cogswell in 1816, Ban- : 
croft in 1818,’’ and ‘‘ None of them was back in this country before 
1818 ... Mr. Higgenson’s dates are too early, or his statement is 
far too inclusive.’’ And Professor Goodnight says:* ‘‘With 1817 ; 


a change is noticeable. Lengthy reviews of German works in the 
original, by scholarly Americans, begin to appear.’’ He attributes 
this change, however, to the efforts of Ticknor and Everett. 

In the light of Dunglison’s Discourse in Commemoration of Peter ( 
S. Du Ponceau,’ and remembering that the conspiracy of these 
patriotic gentlemen of Philadelphia and New York, which at the 
close of the War of 1812 had ramifications in Boston and elsewhere, 
was carried on in secret and known only by its results, one wonders c 
what really was transpiring in the studies and bookshops of Ger- 





4P, 24, ; 7 
5 Devel. of Am. Lit., p. 21. Hi 
6 Germ. Lit. in Am. Magzs., p. 33. 

7 Philadelphia, 1844. 
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many and America even while Madame de Staél was sending her 
De l’Allemagne off to the printers and young George Ticknor was 
ransacking the libraries and shops of Cambridge and Boston for 
a German dictionary. 


Roy A. TOWER 
Indiana University 


CAESAR DID NEVER WRONG BUT WITH JUST CAUSE 


Ben Jonson originated a long dispute with his claim that Shake- 
speare was writing nonsense when he had Julius Caesar retort, 


Caesar did never wrong but with just cx.se.1 
The line occurs in the folio and all subsequent copies, 


Know Caesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 

Will he be satisfied.2 
Consequently, every good edition of the play (ef. the Variorum, 
the Arden, and the Yale), in addition to implications regarding 
the text, carries some comment regarding the justification of, 


Caesar did never wrong but with just cause. 


The defence of the poet against the critic’s charge of foolishness 
has been adequate. The meaning of the line has been sufficiently 
interpreted, but it possesses additional justification in that it may 
easily have been a paraphrase of the fragment from Euripides 
which, according to Cicero in De Officiis, and Suetonius’ Lives of 
the Caesars, was constantly on the lips of the prospering Julius as 
he perceived his way clearer toward the actual kingship. 


If wrong may e’er be right, for a throne’s sake 
Were wrong most right.3 


Or as rendered by P. Holland and printed in 1606, 


For if thou must do wrong by breach 
Of laws, of right, and equity, 

’Tis best thereby a crown to reach 

In all things else keep piety.4 


Caesar, then, would do no wrong save for just cause, and that cause 
was the throne or the gratification of his desire for power. 


1 Jonson, Discoveries, Bodley Head Quarto, p. 28. 
2 Julius Caesar, III, i, 46-7. 
3 Suetonius, Loeb Library, p. 43. 


4 Suetonius, History of the Twelve Caesars, translated by P. Holland, 1606. 
Edited by H. Freese, Dutton, N. Y., p. 23. 
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The fact that the Lives of the Caesars was not Englished until 
1606, plus the usual aseription of the play to 1599-1600, might in- 
dicate that Shakespeare had no knowledge of Suetonius’ conception 
of Julius Caesar; but the point still remains that Jonson is guilty 
of a slip, and the line, 


Caesar did never wrong but with just cause 


not only makes good sense, but becomes a positive aid in the por- 
trayal of the man who gave it frequent utterance. 


MARY PROESTLEB 
University of Iowa 
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Chryséide et Arimand, Tragi-comédie de Jean Mairet (1625). Edition critique 
par Henry Carrington Lancaster. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1925. 
Except for the part that he took in the Querelle dw Cid, and his violent 

attacks upon Corneille, Mairet is remembered but little in our times; his fame 
has disappeared before the glory of Corneille. But Professor Lancaster wishes 
to restore to him some of the prestige that he enjoyed during his life. He 
sees in him one of the most remarkable tragic poets of the seventeenth century, 
who may have been a forerunner of Corneille and who, at any rate, appears 
as a link between Hardy, Théophile de Viau, Racan, and Corneille in the evolu- 
tion of the Classical Theatre in France. 

Mr. Lancaster choses to attribute entirely to Mairet.the introduction into 
France of the rule of the three unities, which he stated in the preface of his 
Silvanire. Professor Lancaster seems to disregard the generally accepted fact 
of the part that Richelieu and Chapelain took in the introduction and enuncia- 
tion of these rules which were to make the French theatre more perfect and 
less imaginative. It is undoubtedly true, however, that Mairet’s Sophonisbe 
was the first French tragedy which exemplified the rule of the three unities. 

A very interesting idea presented by Mr. Lancaster is the probable inter- 
influence of Mairet, Scudéry, and Corneille, which through literary rivalry 
caused Corneille to change from tragi-comedy to pure tragedy. 

Mr. Lancaster’s biography of Mairet is very complete and adds material to 
those of Bizos and of Dannheiser; he establishes the dates, so far uncertain, 
of the birth of Mairet and of his first plays, especially of Chryséide et Ari- 
mand, which was given to the Comedians before the summer fo 1625. 

Professor Lancaster shows also how Mairet found the sources of his play 
in Books VII and VIII of L’Astrée, as to matter, and in Théophile’s Pyrame, 
in Racan and in the lyrical poets of his time, as to form. In the text, which 
is accompanied by erudite critical notes, Mr. Lancaster traces the unacknowl- 
edged borrowings of Mairet from the works of his predecessors, du Ryer, 
Théophile, d’Urfé, and Hardy. 

This play does not follow the rule of the three unities, but it has more 
unity in itself than the Bergeries or Pyrame, due to the central theme of the 
love of Chryséide and Arimand. It is also more skilful and more varied in 
style, and offers some attempt to depict psychological struggles. By its language 
it is a transitional play; in a very excellent linguistic study of the play, Mr. 
Lancaster shows the peculiarities of a language more modern than that of 
Hardy, less modern than that of Corneille; and he initiates us also, following 
Mahelot, into the details of the scenery and stage directions. 


A. J. DICKMAN 
University of Iowa 
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Deutsch-englisches Satzlexikon der allgemeinen und wirtschaftlichen Sprache, 
von Professor Dr. Heinrich Rabe. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt Stuttgart, Ber- 
lin und Leipzig, 1924. 

We all carry about with us a stock of questions craving answers. One of 
the queries which for some time had been nestling in my mind was this: What 
is, in Germany, the preferred gender of the new word Kino? To my disap- 
pointment, however, the word was not listed. But even if it had been, my specific 
question would still have gone unanswered, since, as I soon discovered, Professor 
Rabe does not undertake to designate either the genders or the plurals of 
nouns. The book gives Kinematograph: kinematograph, kinema, but that was 
not what I wanted. Although Kino is not included, I did find Kinodrama; but 
obviously, to fit the English term kinema playwright, given as its equivalent, 
the German word should read, not Kinodrama, but Kinodramatiker. 

My second question was this: What are the best English equivalents of 
the verb (sich) einstellen and the corresponding substantive Einstellung in 
their very latest meanings? Again the volume failed me. The author might 
possibiy hold that these two forms have not yet proved their right to be in- 
eluded as current coin in a German-English work of this nature. In that case 
I should feel constrained to reply that with very few of the newer German 
expressions does one meet more frequently in dignified, reputable German 
journals of today than with the favorite and, one feels, even somewhat over- 
worked words (sich) einstellen and Einstellung. Indeed, a typical example 
I find in the very latest issue of the Deutsche Literaturzeitung which has just 
reached my desk; in his 4-column review of an American publication Professor 
Paul Kluckhohn employs the phrase allzu rationalistisch eingestellt. 

In Rabe’s bibliography I noted six American titles which, with one exception, 
represent governmental publications printed in Washington. This led me, 
naturally enough, to suppose and hope that the author had endeavored to in- 
clude in his volume also American terms. Accordingly I turned, as a test, to 
Rangierlokomotive. This time I found my word, but the only English term 
given was shunting engine which is, I believe, current in England; our Am- 
erican designation for this useful type of locomotive is switch engine. 

I next looked up the word Warenhaus. This, again, I found listed and 
after it general stores pl., a definition which, I confess, still puzzles me; there 
was added parenthetically (amerikanisch oft nur store sg.). No mention, 
however, of department store which, unless I am mistaken, is virtually the 
American equivalent of Warenhaus. Tietz and Wertheim of Berlin had each 
a large Warenhaus when I was in that city the last time. 

The word Radio I failed to find in the volume. 

The examples given under the heading Tag are fairly satisfactory, though 
they include nothing, I believe, that could not be found in older dictionaries 
of equal size. Several errors, however, have crept into the paragraph in ques- 
tion. Heute iiber acht Tagen should of course read Heute iiber acht Tage. 
In another phrase of the same section a strange confusion appears: Der Tag 
vor (nach) dem Ereignis: the day before (the eve) of the event. Obviously 
this should read: the day before (the eve of) the event; and for nach there 
needs to be supplied the extra phrase: the day after the event. Of the pro- 
verbial Rom wurde nicht an einem Tag erbaut, cited by Rabe, there are several 
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variant versions; which of these is the commonest I am not prepared to say, 
though the forms most familiar to me have in instead of an (einem Tage). 

Having just read one of Wildenbruch’s short stories, I tried to recall a 
good English word for the highly expressive term Schikane as used by soldiers. 
Not satisfied with the words which came to mind, I again consulted Rabe, but 
all I found was: chicane(ry); trickery, neither of which would, of course, do 
at all. Finally, after searching elsewhere, I came upon the expressions which 
I had temporarily forgotten: bullyism, hectoring, petty tyranny. And for 
schikanieren how sadly—I was almost tempted to say how amusingly—in- 
adequate is Rabe’s entry: to chicane; to vez. 

This concluded my preliminary, random examination of the lexicon. From 
this point on I shall present my material in a more summary fashion. More- 
over, I shall submit merely excerpts from my body of notes covering the first 
twenty-five pages of the volume. 

Ich rate Ihnen daher, dass Sie Ihre Verbindung mit der erwéhnten Gesell- 
schaft abbrechen. My advice, then, is to sever your connection with the office 
referred to (p. 2). Why office? Why not rather: house, firm, or company? 

Abendschicht: the task commencing in the evening (p. 3). I should suggest 
for Abendschicht simply night shift. 

Abfahrt am Montag und Donnerstag (in Ankiindigungen). Sails on Monday 
and Tuesday (p. 3). Should read: Monday and Thursday (Donnerstag). A 
more usual wording, at any rate in American announcements, would be: Sail- 
ings on Monday(s) and Thursday(s).—Der Abfahrt des Schiffes steht nichts 
im Wege. There is no impediment to the ship’s putting to sea (p. 3). To 
one to the manner born, this phrase, like many others in the book, seems an 
un-English turn of expression, stilted and artificial. The idea is: There is 
nothing to prevent the ship’s sailing (or putting to sea). 

Ihr Gesuch wurde leider abfillig beschieden. This should not be translated: 
I am sorry your request has been refused (p. 3) but rather: I am sorry (or 
I regret) to inform you that your request has been refused (or, more diplo- 
matically, has not been granted). 

Abfeilen: to cut off with the file (p. 3). Here again the author betrays 
his nationality, for his English has been tinged by such German phrases as 
(etutas) mit der Feile, der Sige, der Axt, dem Beile (entfernen). Instead of 
with the file the phrase should read with a file. 

Die Pflanzer bezahlten fiir die Abfuhr des Materials. The planters paid 
to have taken the stuff away (p. 4). The English word order should be: to 
have the stuff taken away. 

Die Abgabe der zugewiesenen Antetlscheine kann vom 15. d. M. ab statt- 


finden. The delivery of the allotted shares - - - - - may take place (one is 
somewhat tempted to add facetiously: or possibly it may not) from the 15th 
inst. (p. 4). What is meant is: The allotted shares - - - - - will be ready for 


delivery by the 15th inst. 

Einer Sache Geschmack abgewinnen:to get a taste for a thing (p. 6). Why 
not rather: to care for (or fancy) a thing, as, for example, in such an ex- 
pression as, Ich konnte dem Roman (der Musik, dem Gemiilde) keinen Ge- 
schmack abgewinnen: I did not care for the novel (the music, the painting) ? 
Ich werde Sie von Ihrer Wohnung abholen. I shall call on you (p. 8). We 
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say call for you. To call on signifies jemand einen kurzen Besuch machen, 
Ich werde thn vom Theater abholen. I shall take him home from the theatre, 
Why home? The intention might be to take him to a hotel, a restaurant, a 
station or somewhere else. 

Jemanden (better: jemand) abkanzeln: to reprimand a person from the 
pulpit (p. 8). In the most frequent use of abkanzeln in this day and genera- 
tion the idea of a pulpit is wholly absent; consequently the phrase from the 
pulpit ought to be enclosed in parenthesis. 

Wichtige Nachrichten zwingen mich meinen Aufenthalt abzukiirzen. Im- 
portant news force (read forces) me to shorten my stay (p. 9). News in this 
sense is, I believe, always singular. 

Suchen Sie die Sache giitlich abzwmachen. Try and settle the matter am- 
tcably (p. 11). Preferable: try to settle. 

Beit Abnahme von wenigstens 100 Kilogramm tritt eine Preisermdssigung 
von 5% ein. When ordering at least 100 Kilogramms (read kilograms or 
kilogrammes) a reduction of 5% will take place (p. 12). Here again the 
English is not above criticism. The German sentence offers no special diffi- 
culties; its meaning is adequately rendered by A reduction of 5% is allowed 
(or made) on (all) orders of at least 100 kilograms. 

Es liegt durchaus nicht in unserer Absicht, Sie zu beleidigen. We are at 
no time disposed to offend you (p. 19). This strikes one as a most curious 
translation. We certainly mean no offence to you (or do not mean to offend 
you) conveys the meaning. I regret that here, in order to keep my discussion 
within reasonable limits, I shall have to break off abruptly and turn to an- 
other matter. 

Many are the typographical errors I have noted on the first twenty-five pages 
of the volume. Among others my list comprises the following: the three bales 
(p. 1)—read the bales; conduet (p. 7)—read conduct; were not inclined (p. 
12)—read are not disinclined; your (p. 16)—read our (unseren) ; gour (p. 18) 
—read your; previons (p. 18)—read previous; beglaubtigte (p. 18)—read 
beglaubigte; contract (p. 20)—read contrast; bunting (p. 21)—read blunting; 
he (p. 22)—read she (sie); clothers (p. 22)—read clothes; worket (p. 23)— 
read worked; nepher (p. 24)—read nephew; wit (p. 25)—read with; varions 
(p. 25)—read various; manufacture (p. 24)—read manufactory (personally 
I prefer factory). In the phrase etwas abpassen (p. 13) the word etwas 
appears in Roman instead of German type. <A superfluous a has slipped into 
the sentence He was running about like a mad (p. 14). On page 14 challenge 
defiance should be punctuated challenge, defiance. For Such things are not 
got rid in a hurry (p. 18) read are not got rid of (or to be got rid of) ina 
hurry. The sentence I shall pay these books in weekly instalments should be 
emended I shall pay for these books in weekly instalments. 

A lexicon of this type is primarily an apparatus or, more accurately perhaps, 
a tool. In view of the labor expended upon its making, it is somewhat dis- 
heartening to realize how much better this 800-page volume might have been. 
Despite its defects, however, it will no doubt prove useful to many. 


University of Iowa C. H. IBERSHOFF 


































